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F anyone before the event supposed that the request for a 

Parliamentary debate on the battle of Crete was a challenge 
to the Government the tone and quality of the speeches last 
Tuesday disposed of any such idea. It enabled certain ques- 
tions to be put which needed answering and the speech of the 
Prime Minister himself was enlightening, both in regard to the 
past and the future. It would be idle to deny that the loss of 
Crete was a blow to the people of this country, who had 
believed that the island could be held, and for a short moment 
it shook the confidence of some of our friends abroad. There- 
fore, quite apart from the lessons that might be learnt for the 
future, it was due to the country that the battle—now a thing 
of the past—should be explained, criticism answered, and the 
incident put in its true proportions in the larger scheme of the 
war. Such an explanation, so far as it can be given without 
revealing military secrets, was expected and has been given. 
Beyond that consideration there was the still more important 
question of the lessons that might be learnt for the future con- 
cerning the successful invasion of an island by air-borne troops. 

Among the questions that have been uppermost in the minds 
of critics are these: In view of the fact that the holding of 
Crete was admittedly of first-rate importance to our position in 
the Mediterranean, should we not expect that priorities would 
be granted to its need for defensive equipment? Since we 
bad seven months in which to make preparations and the 
Germans scarcely one month, how did it happen that we had 
only three usable airfields as against their nine? Why was it 
that the aerodromes we had were not more strongly defended, 
and if they could not be defended why were they not destroyed 
and denied to the enemy? Was the early complete withdrawal 












of air support absolutely unavoidable, in spite of the obvious 
fact that the loss of cruisers and destroyers must be more 
damaging to our total strength than the loss of some scores of 
fighters? In general, had it been fully appreciated that the 
Germans would attack in great strength by air with ruthless 
disregard of losses and that neither land nor sea forces can 
Operate successfully in proximity to enemy bases without air 
Support, and was there the fullest understanding and co- 
Operation between the commands of the three services? 
Questions such as these had been freely asked in Australia, as 





THE LESSONS OF CRETE 


well as in Britain, and it was right that they should be repeated 
in the House of Commons. 


To many of them Mr. Churchill gave the answer, and he 


was able to supply a good deal of information not specifically 
asked for. 
bilities of 
slightness of our air defences, but none the less had considered 
it essential to fight for this salient in a defensive battle which 
might have succeeded, and in any case took heavy toll of the 
enemy and held him up while we continued our preparations 
elsewhere. 
which General Wavell had on his hands in the African desert, 
in Abyssinia, in Iraq, and of the immense demands which were 
made on us for A.A. guns in this country and on the Atlantic 
as well as in the Middle East. 


The High Command had realised the full possi- 
unlimited air attack, and had appreciated the 


He reminded his audience of the many great tasks 


Equipment has to be taken by 


slow processes of transportation round the Cape, whereas 


Germany has the free use of transport over European rail- 


ways, and can not only take guns and aircraft quickly to 
the Aegean, but also quickly back again, if needed, for use 
nearer Britain. He denied that it was a just contention that 
we should never in any circumstances fight without adequate 
air support, or that the Germans should have been permitted to 
occupy Crete without opposition. If they had not been resisted in 
Greece and Crete they might already be masters of Syria and Iraq. 

Mr. Churchill gave the assurance that there had been the 
closest co-operation throughout between the commanders of 
the three services, and in regard to direct liaison between Army 
and Air Force he said that army co-operation squadrons asso- 
ciated with the military forces are to be used on a much larger 
scale. He agreed that the operations in Crete would afford 
valuable tactical lessons which demand and will receive the 
most careful expert attention. This was a point relevant to 
the main issues of the debate, for it was uppermost in the minds 
of the House of Commons and the public behind it that while 
the best possible defence of Crete was of the greatest import- 
ance to the whole Middle Eastern campaign, what happened 
there has significance for even greater battles that may be 
impending—battles for the defence of Britain or Ireland. It 
was natural to think of that greater island which beat off 
invasion last year, but may have to beat it off agaia. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK wit 
HOUGH the part that Italy has taken in Axis successes can asked it to produce, pooling its surplus with other States inflicts 
scarcely be apparent even to the members of the Chamber of taking out of the pool in exchange what Germany did a _ 
Fasci and Corporations whom he addressed on Tuesday, Musso- require for herself. In foreign trade with the outside oa a 
lini did his best to claim credit for his country for successes Germany would exercise the bargaining power of 325 em wath 
won by Germany. “Our” aim, he said, is to “expel the consumers. It is clear that nothing short of a complete vic, oo t 
British from the Eastern Mediterranean,” ignoring the fact that yielding Africa to the Axis would enable Germany to Mt % ha 
nothing but German aid prevented his own expulsion. He this far-reaching scheme of control ; and to round it off sh could 
accounts for the preliminary successes of Greece in “ resisting” would surely need to bring Russia also within her orbit Th fe but tt 
Italian arms by dwelling on the help she had from Britain, bigger the scheme becomes the more it requires to be bien 
and opines that her fall in April even without German action _ still, and possibly nothing less than absolute world all Une 
was a “ mathematical certainty.” But at least some of the fruits would ultimately meet Hitler’s case. . 
of victory accrue to Italy however little she has done to win Au 
them. He announced that the whole of Greece, including American Armament Strikes _ 
Athens, would be occupied by Italian troops, and that by Freedom for trade union action is one of the salient featy on 
agreement with Germany Greece re-enters the Italian sphere of — of the democratic countries in contrast with the dictatorshi ; ae 
influence in the Mediterranean—not adding that this is presum- and it may well seem amazing that trade unionists, amine ote : 
ably conditioned by the fact that Italy herself has come within Great Britain or the United States, should risk crippling th - ‘ 
the German sphere of influence. He did not omit to pay effort of those countries and the cause of trade-unionism itself nha 
compliments to Spain and Turkey. Probably in his recent talk by organising armament strikes at this time. For works on 
with Hitler it was understood that it would be part of his duty to do so is indeed like sawing off the bough on which they ¢ ie 
to make appeals to Spain that might come more suitably from Nevertheless, not too much surprise need be felt; nen rr 
him than from Germany. In saying that the Falange revolu- of their leaders are Communists and take orders fons en 
tion cannot side with the forces of plutocrats, Jews and free- Dictator State. It would be an absurdity if democracy re. mere 
masons, he can at least speak, as Hitler cannot, as one who has mained patient, and allowed itself in this way to be wounded stay ! 
not sought agreements with Communist Russia. in the house of its friends at the behest of its enemies. The | Mini 
vigorous policies which President Roosevelt is now pursuing B the | 
Our Defective Propaganda to stop the strike-interruptions at Los Angeles, Cleveland and § the r 
iy . elsewhere seem to be recognised as necessary by the American § availa 
The Ministry of Information has yet again been the target people. Granted that recognition, they will succeed. If be d& 
for criticisms, first at the Labour party conference, and then js said that in Army contracts alone more than 2,250.00 owe 
in a speech by Commander King-Hall. The latter, whatever man-days have been lost to production since January ist B some 
his other capaciues, has himself undoubtedly that of “ putting of this vear. : the | 
it across,” and was talking here of what he knows. But the : them 
sins and failures of the M.o.I. in its present phase result less ‘The Re-Formed Fire Services provi 
from its personnel than from its constitution. If it is to render Following the passage of the Act which transferred fire 
anything like the help to our cause which Dr. Goebbels renders brigades from the 1,400 local authorities to the State, the Hom | Fut 
to the German, its Minister must possess something like the Secretary has set up at the centre a Fire Council (with himself Th 
status that Dr. Goebbels has. That is, his post must be re- as chairman) and a Fire Staff (with the chief officer of the in sa 
garded as the headship of a fighting department not less impor- London Fire Brigade seconded to be Chief). ie has also rr 
tant for victory than any of the other three ; and its occupant mapped out the country into fire areas—of which there will be May 
must be a really leading member of the Government with a 32 in England and Wales outside the London Region—each Be arch 
seat in the War Cabinet and the closest relations with the Prime with its fire force under its fire force commander. The dete 
Minister. At present, just as the B.B.C. is constantly being country’s separate fire forces will thus be reduced to about repre 
blamed for what it has to take as dictated by the M.o.I., so the one-fiftieth of their previous number. The boundaries of the B wise 
M.0o.I. itself has to hand on what is doled out by the Service 32, it is said, have been drawn on strictly practical lines, B oyn\ 
Departments. The ways of the latter are often past searching ignoring the frontiers between counties wherever anything wa heen 
out. Take for instance, the manner in which the naval losses to be gained by doing so. They do not, however, ignore the B most 
around Crete were announced in successive driblets at consider- Civil Defence Regions, in each of which the supervision of the B this 
able intervals. In itself the driblet method may be defended fire forces will be in the hands of the Regional Commissioner. B gaye 
as preventing the enemy from learning our weaknesses till we To discharge this function each Regional Commissioner wil § op 1 
have had time to make them good. But, if so, why reserve for have at his headquarters a fire staff under a fire staff officer, B mio} 
the latest driblet the loss of H.M.S. ‘Hereward,’ whose survivors but the supervision thus exercised will, it appears, be only repa 
had come ashore and been captured on an Italian-occupied administrative, not executive. There seems a good deal tok B whe: 
coast? The enemy knew all about it. Why keep the British said for appointing a regional fire officer with executive powers B whe: 
public in ignorance ? over all fire fighting in the region. Subject to that omission drav 
the scheme seems adequate. The Home Office cannot be accused 
Hitler’s Economic New Order of evolving it rapidly—nearly six months have passed since te B Thy 
. notable fire-attack on the City of London. A 
There are indications that Hitler may soon think it advisable beni 
to declare his plans for the new Europe which he aims at Clothes Ration Anomalies Mie 
consolidating under the control of the Reich, but in the mean- Mr. Oliver Lyttelton cannot complain of the way in which * oa 
time there are some pointers in the German Press which show Press and public have tried to put the best face on clothes per 
something of his plans for the Continent on the economic rationing. But no such scheme—necessarily kept secret a B thin 
side. Professor Karl Haushofer, for example, has written only discussed in advance by a very small circle—could hop are 
that Europe can never be economically self-supporting ; even to prove perfect and unamendable from the start. Mr. Lyttelton to t 
the doubling of the agricultural output of the Balkans would has granted one easy concession—that of vestments for clergy edit 
not suffice ; Africa must be absorbed and non-Europeans, in- —and indicated the probability of others. But his contention the 


cluding Britain, excluded. We have to imagine a European con- 
federation in which each country would have its own currency 
only for internal trade, but would use a Reichsmark currency 
for its European trade. It would produce what Germany 


that the scale of rationing for materials will not discouragt 
home dressmaking does not seem to be endorsed by most 
experienced women; nor can the virtual veto on knitting 
comforts for serving relatives commend itself to many. Agail, 
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rovision for the case of rapidly growing children seems 
oP adequate. An even more serious matter is the hardship 
qu ted on the poor working-class consumer of cheap non- 


“_ goods. A charwoman does not spend so much on 
shoes as her employer, but she tends to need and buy many 


more pairs of them, and is proportionately very hard hit on the 
coupon basis. A complete way round this last difficulty is not 
as to see ; but some of the edge would have been taken off 
the hardship if the ration scheme had left out footwear. Much 
could have been said for not including in the first instance any 


but textile goods. 


Unevacuated Children 

Attention has been drawn, none too soon, to the very sub- 
stantial number of city children who remain in the cities, not 
because their parents refuse to let them go, but because there 
is no category that they could go under. It will be remem- 
bered that under the original evacuation scheme children under 
five could only go if the mother or guardian could go with them. 
For the moment, and on emergency grounds, the rule was 
perhaps inevitable. But it never worked well ; “ mothers with 
children,” were, for inteiligible reasons, the most unpopular 
class of evacuees ; and a very large proportion of them soon went 
back. As far as the mothers themselves were concerned, the 
return was, most often, inevitable ; they had homes to mind and 
working menfolk to care for, and they could not afford to 
stay away from either for more than a few weeks. What the 
Ministry of Health ought at once to have pressed on with was 
the preparation of homes and hostels for young children in 
the reception areas. Labour and materials would have been 
available then, which now are no longer. Even so, much could 
be done by way of adapting existing buildings and organising 
services. It is said that in the L.C.C. area alone there are 
some 42,000 children under five living on ; and all observers of 
the London shelters report a great many such children in 
them. Most of them should be evacuable, and special local 
provision ought to be made for those who are not. 


Future of City Churches 

The Bishop of London has obviously taken the right course 
in setting up a special commission to consider the future of 
the London churches. Lord Merriman is to preside ; the Lord 
Mayor and the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects are both to sit on it; and in addition to suitable 
clergy there will be other representatives of the City and “ some 
representation of wider interests.” Whether by chance or other- 
wise, the churches of London suffered heavily from high 
explosive in the earlier raids. But the bulk of the damage has 
been from fire, which in the case of stone-built structures (like 
most of Wren’s) leaves the walls and the tower standing. Where 
this is so, the whole church can be restored with little new 
save roofs, woodwork, and window-panes. Brick structures, 
on the other hand, are apt to be irredeemable wrecks. Much 
might be said for making restorability the test—piously 
repairing those capable of repair, but selling the sites 
where no substantial remains persist. It may be debated just 
where to draw the line, but generally speaking the line will 
draw itself. 


The Paper Shortage 

A period of still more drastic paper-rationing dates from the 
beginning of this month, the reduction applied generally being 
to 25 per cont. of the average tonnage consumed pre-war. The 
size of The Spectator had already been reduced by about 50 
per cent., in spite of such mitigation as was obtained by 
thinning down the paper to danger-point, and further reductions 
are obviously unavoidable now. Advertising, of course, has 
to be limited, at a considerable sacrifice of revenue. On the 
editorial side every endeavour will be made to preserve 
the essential character of The Spectator, so far as is possible in 
the circumstances, and we are confident that we may count on 
the sympathy, and within reasonable limits, the indulgence, of 
our readers. 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes:—It is generally 
agreed that a debate on Crete served a useful purpose. Mr. 
Lees-Smith put the questions which every man in the street 
instinctively feels, why were we so surprised at the unexpected 
happening, where will it happen next, might it be tried here ? 
Mr. Hore-Belisha developed with considerable care the case 
that the capture of an island by air-borne attack for the first 
time in history is a portent. He stressed the importance of 
better cooperation between the Army and Air, he strongly 
criticised the unofficial broadcasts made by General Collins and 
Air-Commodore Goddard, and pleaded for more vigour and 
imagination. Miss Rathbone made a notable maiden speech, 
in which these words appeared “ I feel that the time for learning 
lessons is becoming rather short.” Mr. Beverley Baxter and 
Captain Bellenger criticised the complexion of the Cabinet. 
Lord Winterton and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne both made 
solemn warnings on our present state of preparedness, and most 
speakers, especially Lord Winterton, demanded that Imperial 
Strategy and possibly Imperial direction were now necessary. 
Captain Nicholson asked the Prime Minister to cut out the dead 
wood in the Cabinet. 

+ * * * 

The Prime Minister, naturally on the defensive, was less 
sensitive to criticism and made a brilliant defence of Medi- 
terranean strategy. Without describing tactical operations in 
detail he made clear the many difficulties facing us in trying 
to supply our forces in the Near East. Speed of transport is 
obviously a vital factor. He agreed with Mr. Hore-Belisha that 
the broadcasts were unfortunate and promised to look into that 
particular matter. He spoke of the inevitable risks of battle, he 
admitted that this risk was well worth taking. We had, as 
it were, lost a salient but we were taking a heavy toll of the 
enemy’s merchant tonnage. It was good to hear the names 
of famous regiments mentioned at last and proper proportion 
kept of the toll of Imperial losses. Nevertheless, everyone knows 
we have suffered a defeat and the House and country needed 
frank discussion and solid reassurance that every possible lesson 
will be quickly learned. t 

* * z * 

The debate on Civil Defence is still in progress and the 
measure of the difficulties in debating this subject can be 
gauged from the fact that no fewer than four Ministers are 
taking part. The Government do not seem yet to understand 
the confusion which exists among Local Authorities. Nobody 
wishes to destroy or take over local government, they wish 
to clarify and simplify and speed-up the whole machinery. So 
far no indication has been given that any practical steps are 
being taken to this end. Mr. Kenneth Lindsay and Major 
Haden Guest asked for a Ministry of Civil Defence. Major 
Guest spoke with eloquence and knowledge. Lady Astor, with 
special experience of one area, and Mr. Simmonds quoted an 
interesting statement made by the Birmingham City Council 
The root question is the chain of command from Whitehall 
down to the Local Authority. Mr. Herbert Morrison said 
that a single Ministry would be hopelessly overloaded, with all 
the many Departments concerned in Civil Defence. His des- 
cription of the role played by Regional Commissioners was 
contested. It is true that their powers are flexible, but is that 
enough ? He did not answer the main question about Emer- 
gency Social Services, because quite obviously that is a matter 
for the Ministry of Health. Is it satisfactory that no one 
Minister can see Civil Defence as a whole? Mr. Morrison 
thinks that the subject is too big for any one man. He may 
be right: he made a cogent case. What he has not yet 
answered is another question. Who is to be in command, 
nationally, regionally, and locally of Civil Defence, conceived 
as it must be as a military or semi-military operation ? The 
country will expect an answer, even if a single Ministry is not 
the right solution. 
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WAVE of relief passed over the country when it was 
reported that British and Free French forces, 


A 


strongly supported in the air, had crossed the frontier from 
Palestine into Syria “with the object of eliminating 
German personnel and influence.” ‘There were two reasons 
why this intense satisfaction should be manifested after 


some moments of undeniable uneasiness. First, it was 
hoped that the operation now undertaken would be in time 
to anticipate a large-scale German occupation of Syria and 
avert so dangerous a threat to Iraq, Palestine, Suez and 
our whole position in the Middle East. Second, the move 
was reassuring to the public, which has been looking for 
signs of a master plan of campaign controlling alike our 
military and diplomatic operations in the whole Eastern 
theatre of war. It was profoundly relieved to know that 
on this occasion the Germans are compelled to modify 
their plans to meet the British rather than that our dis- 
positions should await the enemy’s initiative. 


The action that has at length been taken depended in 
the nature of the case upon political as well as military 
considerations. Syria is held under the mandate of France, 
and France is controlled by the Vichy Government, and 
it had always been hoped that the Vichy Government, in 
spite of its increasing subservience to Germany and its 
sinister interpretation of the agreement to “cooperate,” 
would remember some of the obligations of “ honour” 
which Marshal Pétain had promised to observe. 
But Admiral Darlan has been carrying the Vichy adminis- 
tration further and further along the slope which leads from 
cooperation with Germany to active assistance in the 
war against Britain. The Syrian air-fields were made over 
to the Nazis for use against our forces in Iraq, and French 
equipment was put at their disposal. French aerodromes 
on Syrian soil were being fortified by the Germans, and 
there was a constant stream of scarcely disguised German 
“tourists ” filtering into the country to prepare the way 
for invasion ; and at the very moment when Vichy was 
helping the enemy against us and thus inviting our counter- 
action it issued a -provocative Cabinet statement 
announcing the decision to defend Syria and Tunisia 
“ single-handed” against any British attack. 

At the same time a smoke-screen of rumour and counter- 
rumour was raised to confuse the issue in the hope of 
making Britain uncertain about French intentions and of 
reassuring the United States. The handiwork of the 
Goebbels propaganda-machine was evident enough in the 
dissemination of reports from Vichy. When General 
Weygand came over to Vichy for talks with Marshal Pétain 
efforts were made to spread the specious news that Weygand 
was opposed to Darlan’s plans for Syria and North Africa. 
If the Americans and the British could be persuaded that 
Weygand’s views were gaining at the expense of Darlan’s 
then perhaps the United States might take a more 
complaisant view of the French attitude and Great Britain 
might be induced to refrain from any irrevocable action 
against the French. But neither the American nor the 
British were blinded by rumours which were unsupported 
by any facts. Whatever Weygand’s personal views might 
be it has been clear from the first that he will not resist 
the orders of his aged chief, and the announcement of the 
decision to fight in Syria reached at a Cabinet meeting 
attended by Weygand himself gave the lie to reports that 
the General had succeeded in changing the mind of the 
Government. 

The United States Administration has clearly appreciated 
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the position. Mr. Cordell Hull, speaking last week ; 
Franco-German collaboration which may be forcing F, 
into the aggressor’s camp, said that it threatens Serious 
to alter her relations with the United States, and Warned 
her against becoming “an instrument of aggression aBaing 
other peoples and nations.” The further attempt of 
Goebbels propaganda to make capital out of Mr. Winan 
visit to the United States, and to spread lying reports thy 
it was due to British desire to make peace, was speedy 
dealt with not only by Mr. Winant but by Preside, 
Roosevelt himself, who retorted with an “accusatiog" 
against the German propagandists. On the same dr 
the President issued an order for the requisitioning ¢ 
foreign ships in United States ports, among them the 
French liner ‘ Normandie.’ Steps had already been taky 
to safeguard the position in the French West Indy 
by a local agreement with the French High Commissioge, 

To have continued longer to pay respect to the good 
intentions of Vichy to the extent of allowing it to hand oye 
Syria as a base to be used by the Germans would have been 
suicidal. We knew long ago that French factories wer 
being used for the manufacture of German munition, 
that French ports were freely admitting food and material 
to help the enemy effort, and that French North Africa wa 
being allowed more and more to come under Nazi influence 
But here in Syria French cooperation with Germany ha 
reached the point of aggression in a region vital to ow 
security. Deeply as the British regret action which, though 
directed only against those who have usurped power over 
their own people, will nevertheless be represented as action 
against the French, there was no choice. The Frend 
people themselves have not been able to make their voice 
heard and never at any stage have been consulted, and 
it is not they whom we hold guilty of the treachery of 
their Government. The Free French see the situation 
in its true light. The proclamation issued in the name of 
General de Gaulle by General Catroux, commanding th 
Free French forces which side by side with the British 
are entering Syria, declares that the object of the Allies 
is “to drive out of Syria the forces of Hitler. It is 
prevent the Levant from becoming an enemy base directed 
against the British and against ourselves.” 

Nearly a year ago the British Government declared 
that they would not allow Syria and the Levant to k 
occupied by any hostile Power or to be used as a bas 
for attacks upon those countries in the Middle East which 
they are pledged to defend. In the communiqué issued 
by the Foreign Office last Sunday it is pointed out tha 
that clear warning has been ignored by the Vichy Govern 
ment, and that the British Government cannot be expected 
to tolerate actions which go far beyond the limits of the 
French armistice and are in flagrant contradiction with the 
declarations of Marshal Pétain. 

As we write the military movement continues. British, 
Australian, Indian and Free French forces are advancing 
across the country, not to attack the French, though the 
French must be engaged in so far as they resist, but 1 
deal with the Germans and if possible expel them befor 
they have established themselves—a military measure d 
vital importance. But to the inhabitants of Syria and 
those of the French who take a long view of their country’ 
interest the advancing forces come as liberators. Colonel 
Collet and other French officers had already crossed the 
frontier to throw in their lot with the Free French. Already 
there are signs that many of the men who have hitherto 
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ing under the orders of General Dentz will 
he Allied occupation. As for the people of Syria 
and the Lebanon, who have always had aspirations for 
national independence, and were becoming restive under 
an administration increasingly Nazi in its sympathies, there 
is little doubt about their attitude. The British Govern- 
ment, pursuing the policy recently announced by Mr. 
Eden, supports and associates itself with General Catroux s 

mise of independence, and his undertaking to negotiate 
guarantee the independence of Syria and the 
The mendate to France, bestowed on it by 
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Sation" 

Ne dy HE commentators so often tell us that we have reached 
ning gf a turning point that, to a detached observer, our progress 
°M th would resemble the staggerings of a drunkard. But the 
N taken MH Syrian affair, very important for reasons of military strategy, 
Indis MH js even more so for the sensational end it gives to the chapter 






of appeasement of Pétain and the other men of Vichy. That 
appeasement was probably necessary because the surrender 
a year ago by those same men to the Germans left us so 
terribly short of weapons. But those who believed in it as 
a policy produced the strangest argument in defence of it— 
Pétain was a soldier and would defend the honour of France. 
But surely just because he was a soldier he was sure to follow 
up his first act of cowardice by others? Having once sur- 
rendered, he would almost inevitably spend the rest of his 
life seeking to convince himself and others that his surrender 
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uence, 
Vy ha had been justified. 
* * * * 
0 Our ; ‘ ‘ 
ough We are, I think, fortunate that the first major test of French 
over Recovery should come now and in Syria. General Catroux— 
ct a “five-star” general, which means that he is as exceptional 
00 as would be a similarly constellated brandy—and Colonel 
each Collet have both won their impressive rows of medals in the 
vole ® field. Under two leaders so well-known in Syria, the Free 
ad} French forces have exceptional chances of success. We can- 
y OG not give them as much support as we would wish, but it is 
ation ® very doubtful indeed whether the Germans can at this moment 
re of ® send decisive reinforcements to the other side. The best 
the evidence that the British landings in Basra and the German 
itish @ losses in Crete have to some extent upset Hitler’s programme 
Ilies | 18 provided by the fury and righteous indignation with which 
7 Dr. Goebbels has greeted our advance into Syria. 
* * * * 
ct : " 
If that advance proceeds quickly Cyprus should be saved 
and we should prevent the pincers the military experts tell 
red Bus about from closing upon a battered and unhappy Egypt. 
be But unless it proceeds very quickly indeed—in other words, 
ast unless most of the French come over to our side—Hitler may 
lich receive a very valuable consolation prize in the shape of an 
ued Anglo-French war. This is a struggle not merely for a place 
hat @ of strategical value called Syria ; it is for the soul of France. 
* * * o 
r 
ted I wonder whether our troops, moving up the green valley 
he of the Jordan and past the Sea of Galilee, noticed a modern- 
looking restaurant on its shores. Nothing very conspicuous 
he 





about it in that ancient country where there are now so many 
examples of modern architecture. Nothing except its name— 
the Galilee Lido. 







* * * * 


Anthony Eden’s House of Commons statement on the reform 
of the diplomatic service is welcome, but terribly belated. 
The distinction between diplomats and consuls ceased to exist 
years ago in most other countries, with the result that the 
former became less snobbish, more interested and more inter- 
esting. For more than a score of years I have wandered 
from capital to capital, and, except in order to see personal 
friends, I have seldom called at a British Embassy or Legation. 
My job, after all, was to pick up information, and one diplomat 
had so nearly the same “dope” as all the others. Besides, 
it was sad to see very able and keen young third secretaries 
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the League of Nations, must cease to be valid when a 
Government acting in the name of France uses its man- 
datory position to forward the aims of an aggressor. About 
the rightness of Britain’s action in entering Syria no dis- 
interested person can have any doubts. About the 
advisability of such action from a military point of view 
the situation has long been clear. If it had been delayed 
a moment longer it might have been too late. In the 
United States as in this country there is general satisfaction 
that the British have taken the initiative—not a moment 
too soon—in the interests of security, honour and prestige. 





becoming year by year more prosy and more pontifical. And 
less courageous. 
* * * * 

The reforms, which Mr. Eden tried to institute during his 
former period of office, should help these able and keen young 
men to retain their enthusiasm, since promotion will be much 
less dependent upon an ability to keep out of trouble until, 
with the slow passage of the years, the C.M.G. leads to the 
K.C.MG. and the K.C.M.G. leads to dignified retirement 
somewhere in the country. Personally I welcome the new 
regulations most of all because they suggest a Foreign Office 
victory over the Treasury, whose power to over-ride the recom- 
mendations of Ministers about the treatment of members of 
their staffs has become a scandal and an obstacle to efficiency. 
It is a mystery to me why a Government department whose 
Minister has fought its budget through Parliament should con- 
stantly have to refer back to the Treasury for permission to 
allocate this budget as it thinks best.- This financial autonomy 
will, one hopes, enable the Foreign Office to train its staff 
by awarding grants for travelling scholarships to young men 
who cannot afford to travel on their own. ‘And the appoint- 
ment of attachés to deal with social and other non-political 
problems will make embassies and legations much more inter- 
esting places than they have been hitherto. Even if all the 
reforms cannot be introduced immediately Mr. Eden will, I 
believe, lose no time in appointing younger men to big jobs. 

7 * * * 


That perennially young man, Sir William Beveridge, is to 
preside over an inter-departmental committee to work out a 
scheme of social security for all after the war. These two 
developments are more useful, in the battle against Hitler’s con- 
ception of a new order, than a whole catalogue of high- 
sounding war aims. Or they would be if the present Govern- 
ment were alive to the fact that propaganda should be treated 
on the same footing of importance as the fighting services and 
MEW, or, if you like its full title, the Ministry of Economic 
Warfare. 


* . 7 * 


“ Beauty, like sorrow,” wrote Dekker, “dwelleth every- 
where.” But I should not have selected as very beautiful 
the German steel helmet, which I dislike only less than the 
heavy jack-boots that on two occasions have filled me with 
foreboding akin to fear. Once was at Godesberg, after dis- 
cussions had broken down between Chamberlain and Hitler 
and war seemed not only inevitable but also imminent. At 
three or four in the morning I suddenly decided that the Nazis 
would allow none of the diplomatic correspondents sleeping in 
that luxurious hotel to return to Britain to carry on their work, 
and the heavy tread of the sentry outside the front door 
sounded very sinister. The other occasion—well, that was a 
longish story which has given me a lasting sympathy for those 
who try to leave Germany against Hitler’s will. But some 
weeks ago the Koelnische Zeitung was explaining how the 
Germans in the last war had come to appreciate the beauty 
as well as the utility of the steel helmet, which had become 
“a symbol of the soldierly spirit.” The British, American 


and French “tin hats” were dismissed with contempt as 
“barber’s basins,” entirely lacking “the noble lines which dis- 
tinguish the German steel helmet.” 


VERNON BARTLETT. 
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INTO SYRIA 


By STRATEGICUS 


F it had taken place under happier circumstances with what 
lively interest would everyone have followed the advance 
into Syria. Here is one of the oldest countries in the world, 
where it is almost impossible to move a foot without treading 
down the dust of centuries. The railway along which one of 
the columns is advancing is but a thing of yesterday in com- 
parison with the pilgrims’ road it follows to Mecca. But this 
is itself a new thing measured alongside the road which casts a 
loop round the northern end of lake Tiberias and thence runs 
through Kuneitra to Damascus ; for this is the old caravan 
route that links Egypt through Judea to Syria. And the coast 
road is the ancient highway between Egypt and Syria. How- 
ever one may surface these roads they are historic ground which 
for centuries and centuries has known the feet of marching 
troops, which are soaked in intrigue and treachery. 

It is this that gives the key to the present advance. Though 
Germany and France are competing in acting out the solemn 
farce that there are no Germans in Syria, it is the treachery 
of Vichy that has called us there. The Vichy spokesman went 
so far as to insist that there may have been some Germans in 
Syria, but that all now remaining to remind him of the vanished 
guests is a number of damaged aeroplanes. Only four, in any 
case! But there is a purpose in this pretence. Darlan, of 
course, wishes to attempt the conversion of his fellow-country- 
men to the thesis that Germany’s the friend, not Britain ; and 
the Germans, who desire nothing better than to find troops 
from among their dupes, are obligingly doing their best to fill 
the role. It is the realisation of this treachery that has placed Free 
French troops in the van of the advance, and that may enable 
the occupation to be carried out without serious resistance and 
with speed. 

It has long been evident that every counsel of safety suggested 
the prudence of occupying Syria. It was from that troubled 
country that the Germans flew eastward to throw matches 
into the Iraq powder magazine. When they found the powder 
so damp that it merely smouldered and did not explode they 
faded away in the night. It was from Syria that rifles and 
ammunition were despatched to Rashid Ali. It was in Syria 
that the Germans and Italians were using the aerodromes as 
if they owned them. Syria threatened, in fact, to fall com- 
pletely into enemy hands. It had lost even the appearance 
of French control ; and our strategic position in the Near 
East steadily deteriorated. The decision to clear up the situa- 
tion by occupation was apparently come to some little time 
ago ; but the operation had to wait upon two events. While 
the rebellion in Iraq persisted it could not be carried out 
safely, and until the fighting was over in Crete it would have 
involved a grave distraction. But less than a week after the 
termination of the operations in both areas the advance began. 

Oddly reminiscent of the advance in the Great War, the 
entry into Syria was again carried out by British, Australian, 
Indian and French troops. It had the same immediate ob- 
jectives as before. Beyrout, the port which lies some 80 
miles as the crow flies from the starting-point, Haifa, is a 
natural lodestone. Its capture would signally assist to solve 
the problem of supply. The ancient Damascus is about 64 
miles from Deraa (which lies just within the frontier), and 
is a centre of communications as well as the site of an im- 
portant aerodrome. Deraa and Tyre were both occupied on 
Sunday. The latter is on the coast-road, and the former 
is situated at a spot where the pilgrims’ road and the railway 
touch. Northward of Deraa the railway begins to wander 
about towards the east of the road; but at Deraa 
is the natural starting-place of a two-pronged advance 
upon Damascus. The third point reached on Sunday 
is rather more interesting. While General Wavell is 
broadly conditioned by the roads and the way of advance is 
predetermined, he is bound neither by precedent nor con- 


vention. From the ancient caravan-road that runs 
Kuneitra a branch goes almost due north to Merj’iyun ay 
then turns west to cross the Litani river, which is g naturj 
obstacle to the advance northward. On Sunday one cohung 
entered Merj’iyun and later crossed the river, after troops hai 
been landed from the sea north of the mouth. Thus @ 
Monday morning the troops were north of the river and Prey. 
ing along the coast. The threat from Merj’iyun had Cause] 
the withdrawal of the French from the north of Tyre. 4 
glance at the map will show that at this village they were ™ 
20 miles or so north of the most northerly point on the righ 
flank. 

At Ezra, lying east of the Damascus railway, the advang 
on Monday had only reached about 20 miles, whereas in ty 
west and centre it had penetrated about double the istance 
This is the most puzzling feature of the whole operation, sing 
the town is in the Jebel Druse country and in this direction 
less resistance was expected. Still from Kuneitra on the old 
caravan route, Skeik Miskine and Esra the columns are cp. 
verging upon Damascus ; and the development is Proceeding 
steadily, and by Wednesday morning was within 15 mily 
of the city. It is not possible to interpret the situation upon 
wholly military lines. It is cut across by political motives anj 
divergent loyalties. Frenci troops have already joined th 
Allied forces, many Arabs have welcomed them and som 
Lebanese troops have returned to their homes. But already 
enemy aeroplanes have been encountered from the Germa 
aerodrome at Aleppo, which was bombed as the hostk 
machines returned from their attack upon Haifa. Berlin ha 
departed from the script of the farce by admitting that the 
machines were German. 

It is to be hoped that the occupation will proceed rapidly 
and easily and that soon we shall be in complete control of 
Syria. General Wilson is advancing with full air and 
armoured ground support and the advance is taking place in 
the territory which General Wavell knows thoroughly. The 
monograph of Colonel Wavell upon the Palestinian campaign 
is still the standard work ; and it is not difficult to see beneath 
the changed conditions the broad lines of the earlier campaign 
But the appointment of General Marshall-Cornwall to th 
command-in-chief in Egypt suggests the growing importance 
of this theatre of the war. General Marshall-Cornwall forms 
part of General Wavell’s command, but this is now mor 
numerous and better equipped than ever before. Mr. Churchill 
said that it amounted to about half a million men, a short 
time ago; and efforts have been made to give it every sort 
of modern equipment. This is all to the good ; for it must 
not be ignored that, though the occupation of Syria has 
been forced upon us and though it will enable us to establish 
a strong bulwark against German designs of expansion in the 
Middle East, will strengthen the hands of Turkey and re 
establish the position in Iraq, it is in effect a further dispersion 
of our forces. It is not so effectively weakening as the et 
pedition in Greece, since aeroplanes and armoured units caf 
safely and rapidly be transferred to any other point of this 
now vast theatre. 

Nevertheless, it must cause a dispersion of our effort. A 
force of half a million men spread over Egypt and Palestine 
with armoured units and Royal Air Force machines would 
clearly be much stronger than when it has to hold the arta 
stretching north to Antioch. The enemy is already beginning 
to attempt to press home this lesson by raiding Alexandria, evet 
in daylight. The intention is to compel us to detach aeroplanes, 
imperatvely needed in the Syrian advance, for the defence o 
the Nile delta. No doubt he will continue this, in the hop 
of weakening either the northern concentration or th 
western. He may even attempt to land air-divisions in Libys 
for the assistance of his sorely tried troops there. In Crete 
and Greece he is centrally situated and can strike with equd 
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ase at any point of a circle which cuts Cyrenaica, the Nile 
Delta and Palestine. From Rhodes, he can threaten Syria 
od, of cOUTSC, Cyprus, which lies oft the port of Latakia. It 
is far from impossible that he will attempt to land air- 
throw fiisions 00 the eastern part of the circumference of this circle. 
i The Syrian advance, in fact, answers one question and 

another. We had to do it, we were wise to do it, we 
gull profit by it ; but the extension of our lines will inevitably 

him to exploit the consequent disadvantage. He would 
je stupid not to seize the opportunity of our present numeri- 
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HOSE of us in this country who in former years did our 








advang best to aid the Indian people in their struggle towards 
S iM the gif-government are now deeply concerned over the deadlock 
distance MH in the constitutional issue and its tragic consequences. Most 
mM, sine MH of my British friends are concentrating on the question of 
Lirectig how far our own Government may be to blame for the dead- 
the od Hf ick and what they could possibly do to end it. They may 
ire con- HH be right to do this, since that is where our responsibility lies. 
ceeding HH ut I see a risk that their attitude may mislead non-coopera- 
5 milks ting Indians into thinking that all progressive-minded British 
"upon H neople are with them in throwing the whole blame on the 
ves and HH British authorities. Hence I am moved to take the opposite 
ed the curse, by trying to set down as I see it the case against 
some the non-cooperators, saying nothing about the other side of 
tlready MH the case, though I know it exists. Nor do I attempt to 
ermat @ discuss the various proposals for solution, because others more 
hostile competent are doing that. 
in has FT have no claim to be an expert on India. My only claim 
at the BF express any opinion on Indian affairs is that of a back- 
ail bench M.P. of no political party, who was moved to stand 
ol 2 1929 for the University Constituency I represent largely 
“a by my desire to help Indian women to secure social reforms 
m and a political status equivalent to those which British women 
The had achieved. With this object I visited India in 1931 to 
ign confer with representatives of these movements there 5 organised 
a and led the women’s side of the struggle in Parliament for 
aign Indian reforms ending with the Statute of 1935 and afterwards 
the Wrote a book on Child Marriage in India, which was generally 
ance § “mitted to be comprehensive, accurate and impartial. 
a Here, then, is my deliberately one-sided indictment. The 
nore @ “aders of the non-cooperating movement have condemned the 
chil] @ Nazi and Fascist aggressors ; have expressed horror of their 
hort  Persecutions and cruelties and sympathy with their victims. 


sort They have condemned, also, the surrenders and concessions 
ust | Of the British Government to the aggressors during the pre- 
has @ Wat period of appeasement in the matters of Manchuria, 
lish @ Abyssinia, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia and everywhere else where 
the | ‘be desire to avert war influenced British policy. 

re- Yet now that we are at war with the aggressors, these 
jon f ‘aders and their followers are doing everything in their power 
0 frustrate the war-effort, not only by taking no part in it, 
but by clogging the machinery of government through their 
defiance of the law. In effect, therefore, they are playing the 
part not of neutrals but of non-violent allies of the aggressors, 
increasing their chances of victory and so of prolonging the 
sufferings of the subjugated nations. Hating yet aiding Hitler 
in the supposed interests of their own country, their position 
§ not unlike that of the Men of Vichy, without Vichy’s excuse 
of several million hostages in Hitler’s hands. 

_ The reply may be that this is not the intention: the inten- 
ton is to resist participation in the war without India’s con- 
sent. In that case, we are entitled to ask the non-cooperators : 
If India had been consulted, what would the answer have been, 
if you could have decided it? If it would have been “ Yes,” 
Was the absence of formal consultation, even if a bad mistake, 
80 inexcusable. under the stress of great emergency that it 
should condition your whole attitude and turn you from 
Potential allies of ours into actual allies of the aggressors, 
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cal and material inferiority. We have to expect, therefore, 
that this entry into Syria will not be so much the end 
of a chapter as the beginning of one in which he will strike 
his hardest blows with the greatest versatility and skill. The 
Prime Minister mentioned the dlmost perfect liaison which 
he has effected between his ground-forces and his air-detach- 
ments. He has a unity of purpose and command which we 
can never surpass, and a tendency to ignore loss of every 
kind that is scarcely human. We must expect blows; but 
we have shown that we can also administer them. 





TO MY INDIAN FRIENDS 


By ELEANOR RATHBONE, M.P. 


for that is what in effect you are? If it would have been 
“No,” then, where is the consistency of condemning appease- 
ment yet hindering and not helping war? If you would have 
replied “ Yes, but on the condition of securing India’s freedom 
and independence first,” are you not guilty of just the charge 
you brought against the appeasers of callously sacrificing the 
interests of every other country to your own? Are you not 
refusing to forgo, for the sake of other peoples, the tactical 
advantage which you think Britain’s emergency gives you and 
the satisfaction of paying off old scores against her? 

I know that the non-cooperators repudiate the motive of 
vengeance and the desire to exploit England’s emergency. 
But can they really be exonerated from either motive? Why, 
for example, does the ablest of their younger leaders, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, refer so repeatedly in his latest writings 
to old and new injuries and affronts as “ things we could never 
forget or ignore”? (Page 399, Unity of India, Lindsay 
Drummond, 1941.) | Why, specifically in relation to the 
question of whether India should help in the war, does he 
rake up the old story of the 1919 Amritsar massacre and of 
martial law in the Punjab as the things that “ really followed” 
India’s help in the last Great War? (Page 358.) Amritsar 
was a horror of which most progressive Englishmen are 
deeply ashamed, though there were other Englishmen who 
condoned it. The General who ordered the massacre was 
rebuked by a Parliamentary Commission and removed from 
his command. But were these the only things which “ really 
followed”? Do all the steps towards Indian self-government 
culminating in the Statute of 1935, the promise of Dominion 
status and the latest offer that the framework of India’s future 
constitution should be drawn up by Indians themselves, really 
count for nothing, however much they may fall short of the 
full demand? And how else but as an exploitation of 
England’s emergency can we view the revival of civil dis- 
obedience—abandoned throughout the years of the appease- 
ment-policy, revived precisely at the time of our greatet peril, 
after the fall of France had left us to face alone the future of 
blood, toil, tears and sweat held out to us by Mr. Churchill? 

Was that magnanimous? And what, Pandit Nehru, are we 
to think of your assurance that you “have loved much that 
was England”? What sort of destiny are you preparing by 
your actions and your influence for the England you have 
loved? One thing is plain. You and most of the leading 
men and women among your followers have some cause to 
love, or at least to be grateful to England, for you have drunk 
deeply at the wells of English thought ; you owe much to 
Western and especially to British teachers, men of science, 
sociologists ; yes, and to British statesmen and politicians, too, 
for it is over here that the great experiment of democratic 
institutions and liberties has been chiefly hammered out. One 
might have expected that all this would liave created bonds 
of spiritual kinship. But seemingly it avails nothing to change 
your overmastering obsession with your country’s wrongs. 

We do not blame Indians for putting India first. But in 
what sense are they serving her by resisting the war-effort? 
Suppose their resistance were to prove the straw that turned 
the scale against us and gave victory to Germany, Italy and 
Japan, for Japan would come in in the East as Italy did in 
the West in time to share the expected spoils of victory. 
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Would that mean freedom and independence for India? 

We shall win through without your aid. We have the 
efficient aid of Indians of other ways of thinking. But we 
want you also on our side.. We know that among the men 
and women who are in prison today there are many who 
formerly worked with us for ideas and ideals which are not 
those of the Princes or of the martial tribes of the North. 
It is bitter to think that you have failed us in the hour of our 
own trial. We are walking, all of us, in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. Scarcely a night passes, but the morning 
brings its stery of men, women and children who have been 
blown to pieces, crushed to death, buried alive, in the wreckage 
of one or another of our towns or villages. Every day takes 
its toll of the young men, our best and finest, who are carry- 
ing on the struggle on land, at sea and in the air. 

I say this, not to excite pity, but because our war-situation 
and your worsening of it are part of the case against you. 
The mood of our people is not one of self-pity but of grim 
endurance. Ninety-four per cent. of the votes cast in the 
latest by-election were for war-candidates; the remainder 
for a pacifist. The proportion of claimants for exemption 
from war-service on grounds of conscientious objection has 
steadily diminished from two to a third of one per cent. Even 
the least politically awakened sections of the masses realise 
that the only alternative to victory is slavery for ourselves and 
for half the world. 

Those of us who are internationally-minded are, many of 
us, happier than we have been for years, in spite of the 
dangers and suffering around us. We hated the policy of 
appeasement, thinking it—as we think your policy—short- 
sighted, selfish and ungenerous. We foresaw the abyss into 
which it was leading us. We fought hard against it as it 
affected China, Abyssinia, Spain, Czecho-Slovakia. We were 
ashamed for our country. Now we are no longer ashamed, 


but passionately proud. We feel that if there is anything in 
the doctrine of expiation, Britain has expiated her sin. 
Yet we are still critical and watchful lest the old errors 


should creep in. The danger of this will be greater when 
victory comes. In that day we shall need help and we shall 
be prepared to give it—those of us who survive—wherever 
the forces of reaction, of class-interest and racial prejudice 
threaten to prevail. That may happen in India. It is the 
more likely to happen because of the non-cooperation move- 
ment. Victorious allies will be in no mood to be guided by 
those who have hindered and not helped victory. If the war 
ended otherwise, not much could be expected from the grati- 
tude of the aggressors. Even if Stalin had a say in the matter, 
freedom and independence are not favourite words in his 
vocabulary. 

Is it too late? We know many of you too well to believe 
that you can be happy over the part that non-cooperators are 
playing, even if you are among them. You cannot be satisfied 
with a policy for India of “ Sinn Fein—ourselves alone ”; nor 
satisfied that even for India, it is working out as you would 
have it. You must be searching your consciences, as we are 
searching ours, asking whether you and your leaders have 
done everything possible to end the deadlock. But are you 
doing this in a spirit of realism, seeking not the ideal solution 
which might be achievable if Englishmen and other Indians 
saw their duty as you see it, but considering what next best 
solution may be actually achievable, other men and _ their 
circumstances being what they are? Are you willing to do 
your share in making concessions and proposing compromises? 
Have you considered whether, if there has to be a surrender, 
the duty of at least temporary surrender may not lie on you 
and not on the British, since the cause for which Britain bears 
the main responsibility is a world-cause and there will be no 
freedom or independence for India if it is lost? In face of 
that peril can you not forget old and even present grievances, 
injustices, affronts; join hands with us and with other Indians 
to fight the common foe and afterwards present the 
strengthened claim of those you represent to shape the destinies 
of India and of the world you will have helped to save? 
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DENMARK TODAY 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


T HE best known of Danish authors has a StOry—a stop 
which would certainly earn Lord Woolton’s du. 
probation—about some children who make the interes: 
discovery of a house constructed entirely of chocolate. I 
will be recalled that, in Hans Andersen’s version, this unusug 
supply of carbo-hydrates had not been provided to make 

a diet-deficiency but as a snare for the passer-by. In Germa 
plans the role for which Denmark was cast was not unij 
that of the chocolate house. It was to exhibit to other hesitz. 
ing States a model of peaceful and apparently prosper 
absorption in the New Order—and that is one of the reayg 
why so little news reaches us from Denmark. The world j 
meant to believe that all has gone according to plan, 
non-aggression pact providing a disarmed country with; 
thrifty excuse for not rearming ; the military occupation jp. 
volving a breach of promises rather than of defences; th 
retirement of the German armed forces into the background 
while the fagade of ancient monarchy and modern democray 
remains intact; and the economic cooperation, by whid 
Danish agricultural production is more or less smoothly fitte 
into the framework of the great industrial Reich. On th 
surface each of these stages appears to have been carrie 
through with success: and now the Copenhagen wireless, which 
has been allowed to retain the necessary semblance of 
autonomy, informs us of the opening of a German Institue 
in Copenhagen, at which the heads of five North Germa 
Universities attended to emphasise the inclusion of Denmark 
in the germanic brotherhood of culture. 

If we attempt to look below the surface, we must begin by 
acknowledging the extent to which the modern Danish trad- 
tion lends itself to the acceptance for better or worse of jus 
such a situation as this. They hate the presence of a foreign 
soldiery in their midst: but a deep-rooted sense of political 
impotence in world affairs encourages the typical Dane to 
find outlets for his feelings elsewhere than in the field of direct 
action, where we should like to see him. He finds relief in his 
sardonic sense of humour—in talk about the lonely German 
soldiers who address long conversations to the ducks in the 
park because no one else will answer them, or of the brave 
fish-hawker who got 14 days for saying his mackerel were a 
fat as Goering and, when he came out, cried them through the 
streets as being “just as fat as a fortnight ago.” Then it 
must be remembered that Copenhagen is by definition a place 
of traders: the Danes are a common-sense people, many 
whom console themselves for what they think cannot be reme- 
died—a phrase that may be used to cover domestic troubles 
like the chronic shortage of fuel and tobacco, as well as the 
plethora of field-grey uniforms on Lange Linje—by reflecting 
on the good wages that can be obtained working on German 
orders and the good profits that can be earned by sending your 
produce southwards. Thus the Danish wireless testifies t 
great activity in the German Chamber of Commerce in Copet- 
hagen, which suggests that German raw materials are sent 
to be worked up by Danish industries. As for Denmark’ 
agricultural staples, the cutting-off of fodder supplies, which 
has reduced the output of the sty, the dairy, and the hencoop 
by at least one third (on average), has so far operated as a 
impetus to cattle-exports: if calves are included, a regula 
total of at least 10,000 head a week now crosses the frontier, 
which is three or four times the normal pre-war figure. 
Workers, fortunately, are less easily driven over, but in vie 
of Germany’s needs much pressure is exercised, and a few 
no doubt succumb. 

But the most important factor is probably the Danish his 
torical outlook. The Danes think that in the past resistanct 
has cost them dear. The Napoleonic wars, in the later stages 
of which Denmark was involved much against her will, 
sulted in the loss of the Danish Empire, and national bank 
ruptcy ; and the heroic struggle of 1864 in the perpetuation 
of a cynical dismemberment of the mainland-territory. Th 
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rance of fate, on the other hand, has paid them well. 
From the discouragements of the post-Napoleonic era there 
rose the great figure of Grundtvig, whose institution of Folk 
High Schools laid the foundation of a genuine popular culture. 
The years when Denmark became reconciled to the loss of 
Schleswig-Holstein were the years when the development of 
agricultural co-operation solved the problem of Denmark’s 
livelihood. Above all, the strict neutrality of 1914-18 was 
rewarded by the Schleswig plebiscite and that dramatic scene 
when the songs of 1864 greeted King Christian’s triumphal 
progress, a solitary figure on his white horse, through the 
restored province. 

There are said to have been 50,000 people present—more 
than the whole normal population of the town—when a festival 
of national songs opened in Esbjerg a few weeks ago; and 
six or seven times that figure is given ‘as the total membership 
of a new federation of youth-movements, which is at least 
reminiscent of the work of “ Bishop” Grundtvig. Yet it may 
be doubted whether the boycotting of German troops, or the 
pretence of “ business as usual,” or even emotional demonstra- 
tions of national unity are honestly expected by this realistic 
people to do very much to restore the honour of the Danne- 
brog. They seek refuge in escapism because as realists they 
know how much is required if Denmark is to resist effectively. 
Meantime they are undoubtedly scanning the horizon for the 
cloud no bigger than the width of a Blenheim. 

Bombs talk, and it is to be lioped that a good many Danes 
are paying short visits of inspection to Hamburg. The Danes 
have good cause to remember Bismarck’s saying, that diplo- 
macy without arms is like music without instruments, but 
while we are still only playing the overture there are two or 
three things which could be done to stiffen the backs of the 
Danes in their present defenceless position. One is to shed 
some light upon the position assigned to Denmark in the 
economic order of post-war Europe, as we conceive it. The 
Danes know as well as we do that the Germans have bought 
enormous quantities of goods from them and have accumulated 
a correspondingly enormous debt to their country—the 
National Bank has a clearing account credit for the equivalent 
of £30,000,000—which might or might not be honoured in 
some form or other in the event of a German victory. What 
they do not know is whether the victory of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations spells lasting impoverishment for small 
agricultural countries which stand outside that charmed circle. 

But it is on the political side that Denmark feels more im- 
mediately helpless. Are we disposed to encourage the ten- 
dency towards a neo-Scandinavianism, which is to be detected 
in some of the news-items broadcast? In the decade preced- 
ing the war of 1864 Denmark pinned her faith to the possi- 
bility of co-operation with the then United Crown of Sweden 
and Norway, and it may well be that Denmark looks cast- 
wards across the Sound for a prospect of immediate help 
when Nazi Europe begins to crack. Still more urgent is the 
proviem created for a thorough-going democracy which knows 
that its King, its Government, and its Parliament, to say 
nothing of the organs of the Press, are all subject to the potent 
hidden influences of the occupying Power. The case of the 
King is easiest, because his function is, in the main, to act 
as a symbol of national unity—a symbol with which the 
Germans cannot easily interfere except by direct action—and 
during the past year his popularity has accordingly increased. 
For the other constituent elements it is extremely difficult: 
sympathy would be wasted on the pro-German Foreign Min- 
ister, Scavenius, but it is probable that Stauning, the Prime 
Minister, is no more genuinely in control of the government 
of Denmark than, say, the extruded Conservative leader, 
Christmas Meller. The present Greenland episode suggests 
the remedy. There is no reason to believe that Kauffmann’s 
action in Washington was resisted by the King’s ministers at 
home except pro forma, and every reason for believing that in 
other matters of peace and war free Danes are the only possible 
spokesmen to express the true sentiments of Denmark in her 
servitude. 
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POSEIDON 


By LORD DUNSANY 


HE sun was slanting towards the Peloponnese when I 
came to the temple of Poseidon. Its columns by the 

sheer edge of the land appeared to be absorbing the gold 
of the sunlight, and almost to be about to turn into golden 
air. If that was a fancy, it faded when I drew nearer ; and 
when I came to the columns the fancy was gone. Mountains 
and islands lay in a semicircle round the sea, and were be- 
ginning to draw imperceptibly about them the purple cloaks 
they are wont to wear at evening. When I went into the 
temple I saw no one there, but after gazing awhile over the 
sea, I noticed sitting among the weeds a little, quiet, old man. 
He never spoke a word till I spoke to him, and then, whatever 
it was that I said, he sighed and told me these days were not 
like the old days. 

“What do you do ?” I asked, thinking perhaps he followed 
some trade which changing times had ruined. 

“ Nothing now,” he said. “I have retired. 
now.” He sighed and said no more. 

“And what used you to do?” I asked. 

“ Ah,” he said. “ Ah, I used to shake the earth. Literally 
shake it. I used to alarm men living miles inland.” 

“ Alarm them ?” I said. 

“ Certainly,” he replied. “Nine miles inland, and even 


further than that. And they used to sacrifice to me in this 
Fine bulls that 


I do nothing 


temple. Bulls. Great numbers of bulls. 
bled beautifully. And the very earth shaking while they 
sacrificed. Those were the days. Those were the days. 


I used to make storms in those days that shook the very 
earth.” 

“Then you were.... ” I was beginning. 

“ Certainly I was,” he said. “This is my temple.” 

“ And they no longer sacrifice to you ?” I asked. 

“That, certainly, is the case,” he said. “That is the 
trouble. When they sacrifice again I shall shake the very earth. 
But men are neglectful and indolent, not like their grandsires. 
Why, I’ve seen as many as fifty bulls at one time in this 
temple.” 

“And why don’t you shake the earth?” I asked 
him. 

“Well, you can’t do much without the blood of bulls,” he 
said. “ You can’t expect strength to shake the earth without 
the blood of bulls. Of course they will sacrifice to me again ; 
probably quite soon, but just now they are indolent and 
neglectful.” 

“ But why should they sacrifice to you ?” I asked. 

“Tt is their duty,” he said sharply. 

And then I did what you should never do when talking of 
any religion: I tried to argue. 

“But usen’t they to sacrifice to prevent you shaking the 
earth ?” I asked. 

“ Certainly,” he replied. 

“ Then why should they sacrifice to make ‘you strong enough 
to do it again ?” I said. 

But the argument got me nowhere. Argument on such 
subjects never does. He merely lost interest, and as he lost 
interest he faded; till his outline and face and beard and 
tattered cloak were little vivider than the evening air. And 
then a humming-bird hawk-moth came dashing up and 
hung by a flower upon vibrating wings, and the old god 
moved away from it. “What is all its hurry about?” 
I heard him say petulantly. “Why can’t it be placid? I 
never hurry like that. There is no need for it, no need 
at all.” 

And I think he pretended to me to depart of his 
own free will; but he was obviously wafted away by the 
the wings of the humming-bird hawk- 


draught, from 


moth. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


THE THEATRE 


** Dostigaeff and the Others.”” By Maxim Gorki. At the Unity 
Theatre. 


THE curtain goes up on the Commercial Club in a Russian pro- 
vincial town ; the date is 1917, but the scene is familiar. The 
big bedizened frame from which the portrait has been removed, 
the confusing flow of characters discussing we don’t know what, 
the odd bearded figure in a torn and dusty black gown smoking 
shag humbly on a sofa, minor characters laughing uproariously 
at remarks we haven’t caught—as usual, we are plunged into 
the very middle of an episode to find our bearings for ourselves. 
The programme hardly helps with its mass of relationships— 
widows and nephews, godsons and bastards—and in this par- 
ticular case the confusion is rather worse, for this is the second 
play of a trilogy which Gorki did not live to complete. One 
might suggest to the producer a parade of the characters 
before the curtain rises in the manner of some films, 
so that the audience might learn their mames—there 
was a meat-merchant and a miller whom I never succeeded 
in identifying. 

But confusion after all is the plot of this play. In the back- 
ground Kerensky’s Provisional Government has done its best to 
confuse the issue; the Czar’s portrait has been removed from 
the club, and no other has taken its place; the secretary is 
drunk, the Bolsheviks are working underground, the former 
mayor Nestrasny is plotting an officers’ rising, the landowner 
Gubin is chasing women, and Dostigaeff—that little bald- 
headed enigmatical figure catches our attention even in the 
confused first act, and makes confusion doubly dark. Dostigaeff 
is listening and waiting; he is a boot-manufacturer who has 
supplied the army with unserviceable boots; he is a shrewd 
sad figure, with a wife younger than himself, of whom he is 
jealously tender, and a daughter trapped in the tedium of her 
class like one of Tchehov’s characters (“O, it’s all so hopeless,” 
she moans through the inevitable window, “they started the 
revolution in February and now it’s November . . .”). He is 
the one character in the play we see in human terms ; the love- 
affair of the young Bolshevik is too perfunctory and too related 
to party-activities to humanise him. But this fraudulent manu- 
facturer, who ends by betraying his fellow-capitalists to the 
Bolsheviks, is treated with an odd tenderness, with the un- 
political detail we miss elsewhere. One is tempted to believe 
that there is something in the man of Gorki’s own character 
as Tolstoy described it to Tchehov: “He has the soul of a spy, 
he has come into the land of Canaan, where he feels himself 
a stranger, watches everything that goes on around him, notices 
everybody, and reports to a god of his own.” His words are 
always careful, gentle and ironic, as when he hears that the 
Provisional Government have fled—“‘ My father worked in a 
factory, and my grandfather before him; you might also say 
I ama descended from the ruling class.” He is not like the lay- 
figures of ideological drama whose whole characters can be 
summed up in one sentence of dialogue: Nestrasny, the limping 
crippled fascist (“we have the officers ; we shall soon find the 
men”), or the dead merchant Bulichoff’s widow—one of the 
characters left over from the first play (“Things are happen- 
ing round me I don’t understand ”), or even his own vague and 
silly wife (“We must make some sort of a show”); we are 
always aware that Dostigaeff has escaped from the hard-and- 
fast categories of revolutionary good and evil, and is reporting 
to a god of his own. At the end of the play he is left drinking 
vodka with his wife and a priest; his daughter has killed her- 
self; he has bought temporary safety by the betrayal of his 
fellow capitalists, but it is only the beginning of a narrow and 
dangerous track, which was to have led us into the third, the un- 
written play. At the very moment that the three raise their 
glasses a fourth appears—the soldier left behind on guard. 
They are not under arrest, he amiably tells them: “Just 
sit still and drink your wine. I’m to keep my eye on 
you, that’s all.” 


An episode has been interestingly rendered, and at least 
one character has stepped through the fourth wall into inde- 
pendent life—you cannot after all say as much about many 


plays today. Such faults in the play as there are, unexplained 
incidents like the hysterical outburst of the Commissar in the 
second act, may be due to the fact that this is part of an un- 


finished trilogy. The production might assist the audi 

more—a fault which was pointed out by the audience eulte 
the producer and the cast when the play was over and a 
cisms were invited (how one would welcome such an Opportun; 
at some West End theatres!). As for the acting—which ; 
anonymous—perhaps it is capitalistic bad taste to wish to s . 
out certain players—the high distinction of X who playeg 


Dostigaeff ; the delightful angular silliness of Dostigaeff’s faded 


wife ; and the macabre intensity of one minor character, 
half-witted prophesier in the pay of the Church, who feels 
himself caught up in something new and strange—“ [ye 
frightening people all my life, and now I’m frightened.” 
GRAHAM GreENe. 


THE CINEMA 


Outside the Theatres 


WirH last week’s films still deservedly accommodated in the 
theatres, the reviewer has an opportunity to look further afield 
and to forsake the splendours of the picture-palace for th 
village-hall and the factory-canteen. Last October Mr. Baj 
Wright in this column wrote of the ambitious programme of 
“ non-theatrical ” films which was about to be launched by the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Information. “ Non-theatrigj 
distribution” is a clumsy phrase and “non-theatrical film” js 
bleakly unpromising ; but this doesn’t affect the fact that her 
is a British war-time activity which represents the most important 
step forward in the distribution of public information, instruction 
and entertainment (in the broadest and deepest sense of the 
word) to be found anywhere in the world. 





This year, under the Ministry of Information scheme, 6 
mobile projection-units are presenting programmes of films from 
the Central Film Library to country-wide audiences which wil 
aggregate many millions by the end of twelve months. This 
new library incorporates both the pre-war Empire and GPO, 
film libraries and its latest catalogue lists a hundred films made 
since the war. Most of these films were designed specially by 
the Ministry of Information for this particular channel of distri- 
bution, but some have been shown previously in the cinemas, 
some have been contributed by commercial sponsors of films of 
social service, and others originated with such oversea units as 
the Canadian Government Motion Picture Bureau and _ the 
March of Time. 


Projectors have been given to public libraries and museums, and 
organisations with their own machines may hire films direct, but 
the principal channel of distribution is by means of the mobile 
units. These are completely equipped to give eighty-minute 
shows in public halls, factory-canteens and civil-defence depots, 
assisted by clubs, organisations or individuals ranging from the 
Townswomen’s Guilds to the local vicar. The occasion may 
vary from the screening of a film on African colonial adminis- 
tration before an audience on Holy Island to the lunch-hour 
presentation to munition workers of a film showing how their 
evacuated children can benefit by evacuation. Most Government 
Departments are taking advantage of the service to transmit 
instruction or information about their work to the public. A 
film on diphtheria, for example, is assisting the immunisation 
campaign, and a film made for the Ministry of Agriculture on 
rat-destruction is being directed to special audiences of farmers. 
Long-term civic education will gain permanent benefit from 
instructional and expositional films on industrial and domestic 
crafts ranging from the making of silage to new ways of cooking 
potatoes. Falling into the more conventional category of excite- 
ment are such films as Men of the Lightship, Fighter Pilot and 
Battlefleets of Britain. The production-technique of the films 
nowhere falls short of theatrical standards: it is the nature and 
the specially receptive mood of the audience which distinguish 
the non-theatrical shows from normal theatrical performances 
and give them their special value. By means of them valuable 
progress is being made in meeting the greatest single need of 
modern civilised life—the development of mutual understanding 
between communities physically or socially separated and a more 
thorough appreciation of the nature of social organisation. The 
potential value of the service after the war, when it can extend 
its scope beyond the Empire and the United States, is of even 
greater importance. EDGAR ANSTEY. 
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BUCieng 
Itself tg gilt is generally recognised that the education of British 
id criti. youth is the most important task next to our direct war-effort. But 
Ortunity while a great deal of discussion is going on about the future of 
which jy education, very little is done about the present state of affairs in 
© sing| education. 1 mentioned incidentally in a letter to The Spectator of 
J February 28th the very dangerous German “readers” which are 
Playeg still in use today. The many letters I received and the reproductions 
S faded of my letter, which appeared in the British and even overseas Press, 
lel —~th have shown me that I stand by no means alone in severely con- 
00 feck demning these books. But if the facts then disclosed could hardly 
re Deeg be believed, something far worse and far more incredible came to my 
ig knowledge today. I read the list of books prescribed for the Oxford 
EENE, and Cambridge Higher Certificate for 1942. This is the highest 
school-examination in the country, taken only by senior pupils. One 
of the few German texts prescribed for “General Reading” by the 
examining board is Das Neue Deutschland, by Meyer and Nauck. 
Already the “Preface by the Editors” of this book struck me as 
somewhat odd, to say the least. “.. Special thanks are due to 
in the the North German Lloyd, the German Imperial Airways, the Dornier 
Works at Friedrichshafen, and the Junkers Works at Dessau for the 
ald trouble they took in supplying suitable material.” The suitable 
OF the material consists on the first pages of a long extract, without any 
Basi comment whatsoever, from the official Nazi publication Hitlerjugend — 
me of Neue Jugend, descriptions that the Hitler Youth has exactly the 
DY the same tasks as the English Scouts, elaborating why the Hitler Youth 
-atrical js even superior to our Scouts. 
m” js The Oxford and Cambridge examiners went even so far as to 
t here specify the pages which the students have to read: 116-182. The 
Ortant greatest part of these pages is taken by the chapter on Das Politische 
‘ Deutschland (The Political Germany). In the middle (page 165) the 
— student finds a most attractive photo of the Fiihrer taken by the 
f the Fihrer’s personal photographer. Hitler’s genius is described in great 
detail in the most flattering terms; it is stated how much “ Hitler 
, 65 stressed the love of peace of his party,” the Friedensreden” (peace- 
from speeches) of the Fuhrer are mentioned, practical examples of Hitler’s 
love for peace are given, the Allies are blamed that they could 
wil “never rise to a generous policy of peace, a policy of confidence in 
This the New Germany,” the drawbacks of democracy are elaborated, &c., &c. 
PO. If I could never understand why books of this kind have ever been 
nade published, if it was more than surprising that these books have not 
y by been withdrawn from the market since the outbreak of war, it seems 
stri- to me a scandal and an insult to pupils and masters alike to prescribe 
mas, books of this kind for an examination in 1942. No doubt all respon- 
s of sible teachers will refuse to use these books, but is it not high time 





that some general measure is taken to prevent instances of this kind?— 




























« Yours faithfully, F. WIENER. 

” Rugby School. 

and THE INDIAN SETTLEMENT 

but Sin—As you have thrown open your columns to the discussion of 

bile the Indian situation, and may not dismiss audio alteram partem, I 

ute wish to submit the following points for your readers’ consideration, 

ots, namely : 

the (1) That the Indian question has been engaging the attention of 

oa the British Government for over 25 years, but it took an acute form 

~ in the years 1900-1916, when it developed into a revolution resulting 
in dacoities, murder and general unrest. 

yur (2) At the same time the major Colonies began to proclaim that 

cir their loyalty was dependent upon their liberty. 

nt (3) Imperial Conferences were organised to settle up both with India 

nit and the Colonies 

A (4) But their proceedings were slow and leisurely, and, as some 

n- complained, of a temporising character. 

on (5) In 1914 the Great War accelerated their pace, and the combined 

" questions were for the last time the subject of active negotiation and 

decision by the British Cabinet, who piloted the 9th resolution of 

+ the Imperial War Conference unanimously passed on April 16th, 1917. 

ie It is the Magna Charta of both India and the Dominions. As such, 

1g I quote it in full, as follows: 

ia “The Imperial War Conference are of the opinion that the 

d readjustment of the constitutional relations of the component 

IS parts of the Empire is too important and intricate a subject to be 

d dealt with during the war, and that it-should form the subject 

h of a special Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as 

‘ possible after the cessation of hostilities. 

5 “They deem it their duty, however, to place on record their 

f view that any such readjustment, while thoroughly preserving all 

: existing powers of self-government and complete control of 

; domestic affairs, should be based upon a full recognition of the 





Dominions as autonomous nations of an Imperial Commonwealth, 
and of India as an important portion of the same, should recog- 
nise the right of the Dominions and India to an adequate voice 
in foreign policy and in foreign relations, and should provide 
effective arrangements for continuous consultation in all important 
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matters of common Imperial concern, and for such necessary 
concerted action, founded on consultation, as the several Govern- 
ments may determine.”—(Imperial Conference, Cmd. 8566, p. 61.) 


(6) As at this moment (as even now) India had an autocratic centre 
the Conference decided that it was no ground for discrimination 
against her. On the contrary, taking into consideration her population 
and extent, she was to be treated as an important part of the 
Commonwealth. 

(7) H.M. the King congratulated the Conference on this settlement, 
and both 

(8) Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then Leader of the House and Indian 
Secretary, and Mr. Walter Long, Colonial Secretary, who had depu- 
tised for the Prime Minister, pledged their word, and later that of 
the House, that the settlement, would be faithfully and promptly 
completed, 

(9) Which it was in the case of the Colonies. 

(10) But in the case of India it has not been yet redeemed or 
repudiated, unless 

(11) the two Acts of 1919 and 1935 be treated as its repudiation, 
since they are both inconsistent with it, and the more so the Preamble 
appended thereto. 

(12) In the Joint Parliamentary Committee, 1933, I took 
Mr Winston Churchill through all these facts, and if I have not 
misread his reply he promised me his co-operation. (See Proceed- 
ing II, c.p. 1828.) 

(13) In 1917 the Government of India pressed for the immediate 
publication of this settlement to be used as a rallying cry, which they 
wsed with electric effect. 

(14) That necessity is again imperative now ; and there is no time 
to stage the old objections to the recognition of India as a self-govern- 
ing unit of the British Commonwealth, to which both honour and 
policy leave no alternative. Let England finish the settlement, and 
India finishes the war.—Yours, &c. Hari SINGH GOuR. 

8 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


“ CHRISTIAN CIVILISATION” 


Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. Kennard Davis, proposes four prin- 
ciples of social conduct, which he considers should be the foundation 
upon which all Christian Civilisation ought in future to be built. 
These are: (1) Sanctity of human life; (2) Sacredness of human 
property ; (3) Sacredness of the family ; and (4) The'principle of co- 
operation. The list is clearly not intended to be exhaustive ; and, as 
far as it goes, most people, who “profess and call themselves 
Christians,” will, I think, support Mr. Davis’s contention ; but the 
precise meaning of the two words, “sanctity” and “ sacredness ” 
needs a clear definition, for their equivalents appear to be applied in 
Germany to Mein Kampf. 

This remarkable book, as everyone knows, was written by Hitler 
himself—I have only read it in English myself—and it appears to be 
flatly contradictory of Mr. Davis’s four points. 

The principles it proclaims were summarised in a Munich news- 
paper, Die Neue Weltbuehme, just a year ago, and this is an important 
part of the summary: “ We believe in the Great Eternal and National 
Socialist Conception of life, issued out of the heart of the man Hitler, 
during Germany’s battle against all nations of the Earth. We believe 
in the holiness of Mein Kampf, and refuse to believe in the holiness 
of any other book.”—Yours &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Eastbourne. 


«“ WIDOWS ” WHO CANNOT REMARRY 


Sir,—“ Missing, Believed Killed” is a message sufficiently tragic 
to come to any wife whose husband is on active service, but to the 
Jewish wife its misfortune may be doubly significant. For it leaves 
her neither wife nor widow, makes her husband-less, yet, under Jewish 
law, unable to remarry. The problem, an old one, is of course 
sharpened and emphasised in war-time. These women become 
Agunah—deserted wives just as much as if their husbands had 
walked out of the house and never returned—married women lacking 
definite information of the death of their husbands and therefore 
unable to establish the fact of their widowhood. They may not 
remarry, for under Jewish law presumption of death is not admissible. 

This is hard on the wife, and also gives an unfair advantage to an 
unscrupulous husband. Orthodox Jewish law, which is held binding 
on countless Jews in this and other countries, is based largely on the 
Mosaic law, as expounded in the Bible, religious ordinances built on 
the conception of man as the overlord of the home. The Rabbis 
hold this law to be divine, and therefore immutable, even under 
modern conditions. Under this law, where the Civil Court has 


granted the husband a divorce on the ground of immorality, the 
wife may remarry anyone except the co-respondent! 
of the Rabbis is that sin is not to be rewarded. 
Orthodox Jews can only complete a religious divorce when the 
husband is willing to grant the wife a Get—a Bill of Divorcement. 
Even if the husband is the unfaithful party this condition still holds, 
and there have been numerous cases where the husband, either 
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through spite or because he has held out for financial reward, has 
placed the wife in an impossible position by refusing to grant her 
Get. Yet there are no restrictions on the husband’s remarriage. In 
Poland, even as late as the nineteen-thirties, there were estimated to 
be upward of ten thousand Jewish “widows” who had not seen 
their husbands since the Great War of 1914-18. They were thus 
unable to receive Get, and what one would expect in such circum- 
stances did in many cases happen. 

The position in Great Britain became acute when the war began 
in 1939 and was further emphasised when mass air raids commenced 
on this country. To meet the situation, the Beth Din in London— 
the supreme Jewish Ecclesiastical Court—has drawn up a document 
to ease the position of the wife. This is in effect an instruction by 
the husband to a nominee that, after one year from the date of the 
official proclamation of peace in this country, should the husband 
have failed to return from war-service to his wife, the nominee is 
empowered to write a Get on his behalf to effect a religious divorce 
forthwith, and to deliver such Get to the widow. All Jewish en- 
listed men are urged to complete such a document as soon as they 
are called up, and Jewish chaplains have been asked to advise and 
assist men accordingly. 

The one country with a large Jewish population where the Agunah 
problem does not arise is Palestine, where there is no civil marriage. 
The religious ceremony is part of the Constitution of that country.— 
Yours, &c., D. SILVERMAN. 

21 Marlborough Hill, N.W.8. 


YOUNG OFFENDERS 


S1r,—I shall esteem it a favour if you will allow me to reply, as 
briefly as possible, to your correspondent, Mr. G. W. R. Thomson. 
Will Mr. Thomson quote just one or two of the penal statutes still in 
force under which “ For stealing half a crown out of a drawer or a 
tin of apricots from a larder, children can be immediately removed 
from the company of their young contemporaries and incarcerated in 
an approved school for goodness knows how many years”? Will he 
also state a few recent cases in which this has been done, giving the 
court, the date of the conviction, the Act under which proceedings 
were taken, and the number of years during which the offenders were 
ordered to be “ incarcerated” in approved schools? 

For the information of Mr. Thomson and of those lay persons to 
whom he refers as not having “taken the trouble to make even a 
casual acquaintance with the lengthy penal statutes which prescribe 
the most ferocious punishments for children and juveniles,” may I 
be permitted tp quote a few sections dealing with the matter from 
the “ Children and Young Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937 ”? 

For the purposes of this Act a child is a person under the age of 
14; a young person means a person who has attained the age of 14 
and is under the age of 17. “It shall be conclusively presumed that 
no child under the age of eight years can be guilty of any offence” 
(Sec. §§). “ A-child shall not be ordered to be imprisoned or be sent 
to penal servitude for any offence” (Sec. 56, sub-sec. I). “A young 
person shall not be ordered to be imprisoned for an offence . unless 
the court certifies that he is of so unruly a character that he cannot be 
detained in a remand-home” (Sec. 56, sub-sec 3). “Where a 
court orders a child (or a young person) to be sent to an approved 
school, the order shall be an authority for his detention in an approved 
school for a period of three years from the date of the order.” (Sec. 
75.) “At any time during the period of a person’s detention in an 
approved school the managers of the school may and, if the Scottish 
Education Department so direct, shall by licence in writing permit him 
to live with his parent, or with any trustworthy person who is willing 
to receive or take charge of him” (Second Schedule, Sec. 6). A child 
or young person in need of care and protection may be sent to an 
approved school irrespective of whether he has committed an offence 
or not (Secs. 65 and 66). 

The facts are these—an approved school is a school, not a prison, 
nor a penal institution. No child is detained in an approved school 
as a punishment, but for care, protection and training. The difference 
between a child who is sent to a residential approved school and a child 
who is sent to a residential preparatory or public school is that in the 
one case he is detained by the authority of the State, and in the other 
by the authority of the parent. 

“The public knows little of these schools,” says Mr. Thomson. 
“What goes on in these schools?” he asks. Well, what does go on? 
Why did he not take the trouble to find out before writing about 
them? The schools and their work have been known to the public 
for almost a hundred years If Mr. Thomson will pay a visit to this 
school my managers will be pleased to show him all that goes on here. 

“Do the children have holidays like they do in other schools?” 
again asks Mr. Thomson. They do. In the approved schools which 
I know they have generally a month, sometimes six weeks in a holiday- 
camp. In most schools they have, in addition, 14 days leave of absence 
from the school in each year to visit their parents or guardians. 
Parents may visit their children in the schools at any time, or at 
regular intervals. They may write to their children, and the children 


are allowed to write home to their parents, generally once a week. 

I do not know Mr. Thomson's Paradise Walk, but I do have a 
long and intimate knowledge not only of approved schools but of 
the slum-areas from which so many of the children come and I 
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have no hesitation in affirming that the children in the 
infinitely better off, absurd though it may seem to hi 
children in the slums.—I am, yours faithfully, 


Schools ae 
m, than the 






Jas. Carsoy, 





Rossie Farm School, Montrose, Angus. 






A QUESTION FOR CRITICS 


S1r,—This short letter is prompted by a sentence in Herbert Read 
criticism of W H. Auden’s New Year Letter, which reads: os 
poet cannot experience poetry, he can at least poeticise experience 
and the result, though it does not contain a single line of poetry, may 
nevertheless, be significant. But should it be called poetry?” 3 

I for one would appreciate it enormously if an acknowledged expen 
could give an answer to this query. During recent years there hy 
teen a considerable output of “poetry” which, though definitely 
attractive and readable, seems to me nothing more than lyrical prow 
written in short lines of varying length: an excellent example was; 
“poem ” by David Winser printed in The Spectator on May 2314 
which I quote as prose: “Night fell beautifully on Navaho moun. 
tain, twilight shades striding like gods across the canyons, Purple 
succeeding to red, evening to sunshine.” 

It was full of feeling and finely written, but why was it more 
“poetry” than some of the richer prose of, say, Hardy? (I quote a 
sentence as it might have been written in verse.) 




















“Minute diamonds of moisture from 
Hung. too, upon her eyelashes, 
And drops upon her hair like seed-pearls.” 


the mist 







I am not, of course, suggesting that a poem must rhyme or have 
a regular metre, but I am wondering how it is that “feeling” alone 
is nOW a passport to verse. The great poets of the past put rhythm 
and, indeed, rhyme as well as tremendous feeling into their works, 
Poetry of today eliminates all but the latter (and sometimes it muy 
be admitted that the latter is obscure), which seems to argue that 
future ages will judge us as inferior. 














My contention is that we are cheapening the real meaning of the 
word by allowing writing that is no more than prose—or at the best 
poetically phrased prose—to be termed poetry.—Yours faithfully, 

Liangedwyn Hall, near Oswestry. DorRIAN WILLIAMS. 








“ GERMANY AFTER THE WAR” 


Sir,—To give a full reply to all the questions raised by Dr. W. H. 
Dawson in your issue of May 30th would require much more space 
than I could possibly hope for. There are, however, one or two 
points of principal importance which have to be elucidated and 
corrected. 

Dr. Dawson tries to make your readers believe that Upper Silesia 
was far from being Polish in character. This is a very hopeless 
claim, as it can easily be refuted by the official results of the German 
census of 1910 and other statistical data, published by German 
authorities in the years preceding the World War of 1914-1918. All 
of them show a predominant Polish ratio of the population of Upper 
Silesia. May I be allowed to quote a few German official figures 
of 1910 with regard to most of the Upper Silesian districts (counties)? 
Pszczyna (Pless) 86 per cent. Poles, Lubliniec (Lublinitz) 85 per cent, 
Olesno (Rosenberg) 84 per cent., Wielkie Strzelce (Gross-Strehlitz 
82 per cent., Rybnik 81 per cent., Toszek Gliwice (Tost-Gleiwitz) 
80 per cent., Opole rural (Oppeln Land) 78 per cent., Kozle (Kosel) 
78 per cent., Tarnowskie Gory (Tarnowitz) 73 per cent., Bytom 
rural (Beuthen-Land) 69 per cent., Katowice rural (Katowitz-Land) 
68 per cent., Zabrze 60 per cent. 

In every German atlas and linguistic map, up to the last years, 
Upper Silesia appeared as a territory ethnically Polish, with the 
exception of a few scraps of land to the west of the country. Is it 
possible that Dr. Dawson wants to call in question German official 
statistics, which, though they were infected by anti-Polish bias, never- 
theless could not efface the thoroughly Polish features of the eastern 
provinces of Prussia? 

Dr. Dawson’s assertion that “a very large part of the existing 
Polish population in Upper Silesia was attracted from every quarter 
of Eastern Germany, as well as from Russia ”—is, to say the least, 
amazing. German statistics do not register such an immigration— 
as, in fact, it did not exist. Upper Silesia has had always plenty of 
Polish labourers who were—by the way—mercilessly exploited by the 
German owners of mines and factories. German authorities never 
allowed workers from Russian Poland to enter Upper Silesia, whereas 
the influx of Poles from other Prussian provinces was infinitesimal 
and did not exceed 1-2 per mille of the whole population. On 
the other hand, a forcible German colonisation took place in this 
territory (cf. H. G. Wanklyn, The Eastern Marchlands of Europé, 
London, 1941, p. 156). . 

Not newcomers, but the native Polish population of Upper Silesia, 
which towards the end of the nineteenth century recovered het 
national consciousness, gave her votes to Poles who represented het 
at the German Reichstag and the Prussian Landtag. 

The brutal mishandling by the Germans of the Pelish populatien 
of Upper Silesia during 1919-21, and also later on in that part which 
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the misfortune to remain within the German Reich has been 
by many impartial witnesses. In England Mr. Lamy, corre- 

t of The Times, and Mr. Mackenzie, correspondent of the 
Morning Post, have given prominence to this subject. And the 
German Socialist newspaper, the Leipziger Volkszeitung, has added 
to the report on the murdering and 


the following commentary 
uring of Silesian Poles in German prisons: 
= This is called German Kultur! It is a disgrace before the 


world and even before the most ferocious American tribes. One 
has to be ashamed of one’s German origin before the whole 
nd hope to persuade Dr, Dawson to change his mind with 
regard to Poland. It is deeply painful to read his remark about “ the 
inveterate lawlessness of the Poles.” This champion of justice for 
the Germans apparently shuts his eyes on all the crimes, perjuries, and 
perpetrated by the Germans throughout their long history— 
of which Poland and innumerable Polish individuals were the chief 
sictims—Yours faithfully, Dr. MARIAN OSTOJA. 
58 Hurst Street, Oxford. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL ERROR? 


g,—Like your correspondent Mr. J. L. Hodson I also feel concerned 
by reports of the lack of materials in our factories at the time they 
we required and by absenteeism and other evidence of bad organ- 
ition, But, unlike Mr. Hodson, it appears to me that all the 
inefficiency he mentions would be impossible in a factory run for 

ft, No such concern would allow men to remain idle for lack 
of material and any live employer would have long ago countered 
absenteeism if it benefited his pocket to do so. Can it be that the 
cause of this inefficiency is the absence of the profit-motive from our 
sircraft—and other large factories due to the extreme nature of our 
Excess Profits Tax? 

It may be deplorable that patriotism is not in itself a sufficient 
motive for strenuous effort, but I think there is plenty of evidence 
that many people who are willing to die for their country are unable 
to keep up the constant effort of work without direct benefit to 
themselves. When there is no profit to be made the owner of a 
factory, harassed by Government officials, is all too ready to throw 
in the sponge and let the officials do the worrying. The result is 
that in the middle of war management is passing from those who 
have proved their capacity, by surviving under peace-time conditions, 
toan unproved bureaucracy. Probably the most dangerous experiment 
a country at war has ever indulged in. 

I recognise all the evils of some people making money during a 
war while others lose everything they possess and perhaps also their 
lives, but I am not arguing the ethics of allowing profits to the efficient 
but the war-time necessity of doing so if we want increased production. 
In any case there is a difference between making money out of 
war-time shortage or incidental advantage and obtaining a fair reward 
for giving us more aeroplanes, armaments, food and other necessities. 
We do not rely on patriotism only in obtaining more effort from 
the worker, we give him increased rates of pay, especially for overtime ; 
to the farmer we give higher prices to induce him to put more land 
under the plough, but to the armament manufacturer, the most vital 
man of all, we say something like this:“ We want you to turn out 
200 planes where you formerly made 100. We will see that you 
get nothing out of it.” 

Such departures from common sense will not win wars but it 
may lose them. It seems to me that those who forced the full 
100 per cent. rate in the Excess Profits Tax were thinking more of the 
cass-war than the war against the Nazi.—Yours faithfully, 

Springhead Farm, Crowborough, Sussex. GEORGE WINDER. 


“ CRETE POST-MORTEM ” 


Si,—May I comment briefly on the article “Crete Post-mortem ” in 
last week’s Spectator? In one breath Strategicus speaks of the solid 
bestion of Cyprus, in the next he asks whether Cyprus is a solid 
bastion, Assuring us that all others are mistaken, he gives the “ real 
reson” and later the “true explanation” of the defeat in Crete. 
The real reason was not lack of materials but infirmity of purpose: 
the true explanation was inferiority in machines and men. Finally, 
the profit and loss account of Crete “incontestably shows that the 
balance is on our side.” The Americans may have a word adequately 
to describe such writing. I can find none.—Yours faithfully, 
St. John’s, Worcester. H. E. HawtIn. 


A QUESTION OF BRICKS 


Sir,—Whatever else we may or may not want when this war is over, it 
8 certain that we shall need every brick that is to be had. One 
would therefore think that every brickworks would be working full 
ume already and storing up any bricks which it cannot dispose of 
immediately. This does not, however, seem to be the case. A recent 
amnouncement made by a company in the Thames Valley stated that 
owing to lack of demand for their products they had decided to close 
down altogether. Moreover, I was informed the other day by a local 
builder that another brickworks not far from here is not producing at 
the moment.—Yours faithfully, A. B. Dave (Captain). 

Ivon House, Broad Chalke, Wilts. 
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Kent Front 

“We cannot understand,” writes an American friend, “why you 
are still in Keat.” From friends in other parts of England there 
continually comes the same expression of concern and wonder. So 
it occurs to me that perhaps both Americans and those English 
people living outside Kent may like to know how Kent really looks, 
or has really changed, after almost two years of war. Two things 
at once strike me _ First, the land looks, on the whole, more pros- 
perous and, if possible, more beautiful than ever. What the pattern 
of pink apple-orchards, hawthorn, chestnut-bloom, beanfields and 
buttercups looks like to an airman I have no idea. To those living 
among it there is no fading of the old luscious, prosperous air that 
is hard to match anywhere in England. Secondly, I am impressed 
by the fact that in the country, at any rate, few people have left. 
From this Kentish village, out of a population of 250, only three 
people have gone; and I suppose ten times that number have 
arrived. And for those who measure the prosperity of rural life by 
the prosperity of rural industries Kent is encouraging. Flawers are 
stripping the bark from fallen oaks; flax, rotted and darkened by 
spring rain, stands in shocks, like a miniature harvest; new spiles 
and hurdles of chestnut, peeled to a clean cream, seem thicker than 
hurdle-makers. Fruit sales are beginning, 


ever in the yards of 
advertisements want cherry bird-men, strawberry-pickers, shearers, 
ditchers, waggoners, horsemen, basket-makers. In the woods the 


wild rhododendrons are glorious, and by the sleepy ponds of the 
Weald small boys sit angling for little roach among the claret leaves 
of water-lilies. Even the salvage has been collected at last. 


Late Spring 

It is no secret now that the spring has been bitter, backward and 
extremely treacherous. The frost of May 16th was almost, but not 
quite, as severe as the frost of exactly the same day in 1935, when 
20 degrees was commonly registered. Hudson’s date of May 18th 
as the day on which the English countryside looks at its best seemed 
to be just about a month wrong. It seems as if much fruit, cherries 
especially, has suffered; probably apples have escaped. Yet there is a 
prodigious crop of hazel-nuts and another of holly-blossom. Beans 
were short in early May, but are now good and strong and sweet. 
Flax and peas, of which there are quite unprecedented sowings in the 
south, both look good: both a bright, tender green when young, and 
from a distance hard to tell apart. Both are lovely additions to the 
flowering crops of the countryside. In contrast to last year, grass 
now looks richer and stronger than ever seemed possible a month 
ago. (Can’t we do something about the thousands of luscious miles 
of grass road-verges in this country?) Finally, after a spring-time 
that seemed to be all ice-wind and drought, some honour should be 
paid to the blackbird. He has oussung every other bird in the 
countryside. If May was arid and bitter, he sang with all the rich 
heart-break of all the May-times that ever were. 


Herbage Seed Production 

To a recent note on ley-farming I must now add a word on 
Sir George Stapledon’s Herbage Seed Production (Welsh Plant- 
Breeding Station, 1s.), which is complementary to the same authority’s 
bulletin on ley-farming. Grass, to most of us, is just grass. But as 
students of Sir George Stapledon’s theories will have gathered, grass 
is a crop, capable of an infinite variation of strains suitable for differ- 
ing soils and situations. In regrassing and the development of good 
leys—“ particularly of high-grade, relatively long-duration grazing- 
leys "—the supply of sufficient quantities of proper grass-seed is of 
great urgency. A large-scale home-production of varieties such as 
Italian ryegrass and “Danish” cocksfoot is important if correct 
three-year planning is to be carried out. In this booklet the whole 
technique of grass- and clover-seed production and harvesting is 
expertly handled. 


In the Garden 

The campaign for digging up lawns is renewed. There never seems 
to be a corresponding campaign for paths. The general 
Edwardian lay-out seems to have been a path of three or four feet 
running entirely round the plot. A single central path, except in very 
large gardens, is entirely adequate. The space saved will be found 
to be surprising. Such changes, together with a little intensive inter- 
cropping, fewer vegetable marrows (great space-wasters), and certainly 
in smali gardens fewer potatoes, will yield far better results at this 
season than lawn-digging. Tomatoes, as often pointed out here, 
should now be planted in liberal quantities. They may follow early 
lettuces, and in turn be intercropped with later sowings of lettuce, a 
dwarf-variety being chosen and left untrimmed. Nurserymen often 
stop outdoor tomatoes at three trusses of fruit, carefully bend the 
plant to an almost horizontal position and then ripen under cloches. 
In any case, stop at four trusses and feed with liquid manure, good 
vintage. A path fifty feet by three feet would comfortably accom- 
modate, if dug up, fifty tomato-plants. Cost about ten or twelve 
shillings, yield probably not less than 150 pounds of fruit: a good 
example of what can be done. H. E. BATEs. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Time’s Labour Lost 


Remembrance of Things Past. By Marcel Proust. Translated 
by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff (the eighth part by Stephen Hudson.) 
(Chatto and Windus. 12 volumes. §s. each.) 


REVIEWING Mr. Leon’s book on Proust here, some months ago, 
I expressed doubts as to whether he was much read by the 
young of today. I was gratified to learn from some members of 
that vaguely defined class, les jeunes, that the old spells had 
not altogether lost their power to enchant and that one was not 
immediately written-off as an old fogey for preferring Proust to 
Trollope or Fromentin. But a more conclusive proof that my 
fears were exaggerated is furnished by the decision of Chatto and 
Windus to issue a new complete edition of Proust, agreeably 
printed, if a little too gaily bound. It may be surmised that one 
does not, in these days of paper-shortage, issue twelve volumes, 
some millions of words, without a certain hope of a reasonable 
reward in the way of readers. 

Here we have Proust made as clear, as intelligible and as read- 
able as is consistent with his being Proust. And these decently- 
printed volumes have a special attraction for those of us who began 
not with the French text on “papier vergé pur fil Lafuma- 
Navarre au filigrane,’ but on what appeared to be imperfectly 
repulped telegraph forms, and, in some editions, even the ink 
seemed to have run short, so that one was forced to imitate Mr. 
Lobel or some other great scholar reconstructing the text of 
Sappho from a few odd scratches on a papyrus. 

At it happens, this reviewer had only read one volume of 
Scott-Moncrieff’s translation and that hastily. His whole impres- 
sion of Proust had been got from reading and re-reading the 
French text. It was natural, then, to turn first of all to the 
translation. Translation from the French is usually bad. “We 
all know French,” and that means that the critical reader does 
not, as a rule, read the English version at all, and that persons in 
imperfect command of English are thought to be good enough 
to translate from French—which they have usually mastered even 
less successfully. And Proust is a very difficult French author, 
difficult for French people as well as for us. His grammar and 





syntax are his own—so I have been assured by an expert—and 


what he had to say, in some cases, could hardly be said in words. 
The Scott-Moncrieff translation has been extremely highly 
praised; almost the only dissident voice has been that of Pro- 
fessor Denis Saurat, but that is a voice worth attending to, for 
Professor Saurat knows English and French with a perfection 
that few of us can claim to rival. 

Which is right, Professor Saurat-or the mass of enthusiastic 
English reviewers? Both is the statesmanlike answer imposed by 
the facts. The translation is good, considering the difficulties of 
the task more than good, but it is not quite as good as one had 
been led to believe. One of its faults is made evident in the 
literary fantastication of the titles of the different parts. A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu becomes Remembrance of Things 
Past, Albertine Disparue becomes The Sweet Cheat Gone, 
Sodome et Gomorrhe becomes The Cities of the Plain. Any 
reader with a taste for New Statesman competitions enjoys these 
little tricks, but we have to notice that Proust (who could play 
them admirably himself as is shown in Pastiches et Mélanges and 
all through his novel) did not think fit to play them. He could 
have lifted phrases from Racine or Saint-Simon had he wanted 
to. He did not want to; should his translator indulge in fun- 
and-games not called for by his author? It is not only the titles 
that show the Scott-Moncrieff weakness for over-translation. 
Proust was technically brought up as a Catholic, yet it is most 
noticeable how thin, casual and bald are his allusions to the rites 
of the Church. The circumstances of his ancestry, of his educa- 
tion, of his affiliations all explain this. But Scott-Moncrieff by 
over-translation gives a definitely bien pensant flavour to very 
neutral phrases. Thus the “ week before Easter” becomes “ Holy 
Week”; “la Vierge” becomes “Our Lady”; “les rites de 
Combray” becomes “the Use of Combray.” The last ingenious 
little joke would have been quite in plage in an Anglo-Catholic 
novel by Mr. Compton Mackenzie, but it distorts the attitude of 
Francoise—and the text of Proust. Then Scott-Moncrieff is 
sometimes indifferent to niceties that Proust took seriously. 
Starting from the erroneous belief that “ Droit des gens” means 
the “ Rights of Man,” Scott-Moncrieff distorted a long Proustian 
analogy (which Proust had used before). Marcel was not dis- 
cussing his relations with his father in terms of constitutional 
law; he was not reproaching a domestic Charles X with the 
breach of his promises under the charte octroyée. His analogy is 
from international law and, of course, is carefully and ingeniously 
carried out. 

Then Scott-Moncrieff was too afraid of the faux amis. It 
is not enough to avoid using the linguistically identical word in 
English to escape mistranslating the French. It is bad translation 
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to put “chastised ” for “ puni”; in the context, the English 
“punt” is “ punished ” and “ chastised” is simply a mis 
tion. So I suggest that the English for “ prie-Dieu” jg 
dieu” not “prayer-desk.” In short, Scott-Moncrieff was 
good a French scholar to have quite the necessary humilj r 
face of his text. " 

But at a higher level he was admirable. He always meant Sons 
thing, and if he sometimes wrested concrete meanings oy 
Proust which were not there, who are we to complain, nail 
in the later volumes when the French text was highly corny ’ 
How good, for example, is “the vast structure of recollectiq 
for “Pédifice immense du souvenir.” 

There is no space left for Proust who, after all, took Millions g 
words to say what he had to say and died with it incomplete 
and imperfectly said. But for escaping from the present wor 
there are few authors like him. That his world is strange ay 
for ever dead as a social phenomenon does not matter, “Ne 
est ainsi de notre passé. C'est peine perdue que nous cherchioy 
a Pévoquer, tous les efforts de notre intelligence sont inutily® 
“ A labour in vain,” Scott-Moncrieff puts it. Not in vain, espe. 
cially in this dark hour when the past has a charm which we fy 
it hard to attribute to the immediate future! 

D. W. Brosay, 


A Pride of Scholars 


The Cambridge Economic History of Europe. Edited by J. 
Clapham and Eileen Power. Vol. 1. The Agrarian Life of ty 
Middle Ages. (Cambridge University Press. 30s.) 


None of the great series of Cambridge histories can have bey 
inaugurated under greater difficulties than this. The sudde 
death of one of the editors, Dr. Eileen Power, shortly befor 
going to press, the dispersion of the team of foreign scholas 
(only one chapter is contributed by an Englishman, Mr. C £ 
Stevens, who writes on rural life in the Later Roman Enmpir’ 
whose very whereabouts or fate are in some cases unknown, 
must have added immensely to the burdens of editorship. For. 
tunately Professor Clapham has proved equal to the task an 
must be congratulated on the production of a book of the firs 
importance. 

To much of agrarian history we might with justice apply the 
wise warning of Stubbs with which he opens his Constitutiond 
History—* it cannot be mastered, can scarcely be approached, 
without an effort.” The complex and speculative nature of the 
subject, the mass of information packed into these 600 closely- 
printed pages, the abundance of technical terms not always very 
simply explained, make it far from easy reading; and many wil 
use it rather as a book of reference than one to be read through, 
an encyclopaedia of agrarian history where, with the help of th 
excellent index, a search will be rewarded with accurate and 
up-to-date information on every aspect of rural life and activity 
Generally speaking, the volume is planned neither on a chrono 
logical nor on a regional basis; the great movements to som 
extent common to all parts of Europe—land-settlement, agricul 
tural technique, the rise of the seigneurie, or, as we should say, 
the growth of the manor (a very able discussion of this contro 
versial problem by the well-known French scholar Marc Bloch), 
the transition to a money-economy, are dealt with as a whole. 
Only the central period of the Middle Ages, roughly the eleventh 
to the thirteenth centuries, is dealt with country by country 
The arrangement has many advantages: it avoids much repet- 
tion and it allows for useful comparative study; but it also has 
its drawbacks. To move rapidly from Italy to England o 
Scandinavia to Spain; to leap from the days of the later Roman 
Empire to the thirteenth century and back to the Carolingian 
period in a few sentences is somewhat bewildering and tends 
rather to obscure the main lines of development in different 
countries, which, in some respects, varied considerably. The 
book opens with a long unbroken chapter, a very tough chapter, 
of 88 pages on the settlement and colonisation of the Teutonic 
immigrants, on the “land-hunger” of the Germans, who, th 
Breslau professor writing from his exile in Jerusalem observes 
“were always thinking that someone else had land that they 
wanted ”—a trait not unfamiliar to us today—and he lays stresi 
on the impress they made on the agrarian system of the com 
tinent. In this regard it is well that we have in Chapter IV! 
clear statement of the opposing view—the essential continully 
with the Roman Empire—by its most eminent exponent, Alfons 
Dopsch. 

Some chapters seem to breathe too much the atmosphere @ 
the library rather than that of the farm-yard and the field; they 
lack the fresh air which alone can make agricultural history vivid 
It is rare to find that combination of practical experience atl 
scientific work which gives distinction to the Orwins’ fine bo 
on The Open Fields. How Professor Charles Parain gained his 
timate acquaintance with every aspect of rural life and conditioms 
we do not know, but he certainly possesses it, for without it 
could not have written his fascinating chapter on the “ Evoluti 
of Agricultural Technique,” where he tells us of the history 
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This illustration is a skeleton reproduction. The actual map is fully coloured, referenced, and contains a wealth of detail. 
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irrigation, of hedging and ditching, of farm-implements—not 
only the obvious plough, but the smaller but no less essential 
tools, the hoe, the spade and the fork—of the cultivation of crops 
—of the oat, for instance, which came to Europe as a weed, was 
made into porridge (and also beer) by the Germans, and became 
the staple food for horses in those countries where these replaced 
oxen as draught animals. What he has to say about domesticated 
animals, drawing his information with like ease from Virgil or 
Pliny, from thirteenth-century treatises, or from documents, is 
full of interest. The volume concludes with a remarkably lucid 
survey of the changing conditions of the later Middle Ages by 
Professor Nabholz of Ziirich. AusTIN LANE POOLE. 


The Problem of the Germans 


German versus Hun. By Carl Brinitzer and Bertha Grossbard. 
(Allen and Unwin. ros. 6d.) 

What To Do With Germany. By T. H. Minshall. (Allen and 
Unwin. ros. 6d.) 


IN the past few months British opinion in regard to the Germans 
has, naturally enough, become much more negative and defensive 
compared with what it was before the fall of France and the 
Battle of the Atlantic. Gone is the detailed speculation about 
the post-war territorial settlement ; gone the concrete suggestions 
about the new social and economic Europe into which we, with 
the United States, would propose to fit Germany ; gone the belief, 
which had such an important part in some of our planning, that 
Nazism was an exceptional disease which the healthy elements 
in the German political body would expel sooner or later. The 
implacable German concentration on the destruction of Britain 
has, for the time being, driven the remoter future from our minds 
and produced the bitter and despairing conclusion that, for many 
years to come, Germany and the Nazi spirit will, for all practical 
purposes, be inseparable. 

Chere have come, ministering to or calculated to produce, this 
sentiment of hopelessness about the future of the Germans, a 
number of books contending that Nazism is no exceptional 
phenomenon, but the natural growth from the Teutonic soil. 
The latest example is the anthology, German versus Hun, whose 
compilers assert that “as long as there have been Germans there 
have been Nazis.” They then give an excellently arranged series 
of unfavourable quotations from German writers about their 
fellow-countrymen. Germany has produced, perhaps more than 








By JAN VALTIN 


300,000 copies sold in U.S.A. 


“One may prophesy, or hope for, an equally wide 
circulation in this country. It is as full of character 
and dramatic incident as a novel, but with all the 
detail of a documented history . . . more readable 
than any ‘thriller.’ . . . MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 





“The most complete exposure of the Comintern 
system of espionage that has ever been published. 

A narrative which for excitement and 
dramatic suspense beats all the spy-stories ever 
written. SPECTATOR 
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any other people, writers who go counter to the SPirit of 
nation and age, and expose, often justly and clearly, leadin Pe 
in the German character. So from Erasmus, through Goethe 
Heine and Bérne, Nietzsche and Schopenhauer, on to von B 
and Tirpitz and Goebbels, we get a large array of home-t; 
But the absence of explanatory notes leads to ambiguity, | 
example, von Biilow a German or a Hun and what is the wt 
of the many apt quotations from Méller van den Bruck, ee 
the earliest Nazi philosophers? 

This is not to say that certain German national characteriy 
above all the combination of docility and envious aggressivens 
persisting and intensified today, do not offer a baffling probig 
Two of the most interesting quotations in Germany versys 
are from Goethe and Nietzsche. The first: 

Germany is nothing, but every German individual js ny 
and yet the latter imagines precisely the contrary. 


The second: 


As a people resulting from the most monstrous mingling a 
———— of races, with perhaps even a Prepondenay 
of the pre-Aryan element, the Germans are more incompy, 
hensible, more comprehensive, more contradictory, more y 
familiar, more incalculable, more surprising, even more temiy 
than other peoples. * 


It is this people whose future Colonel Minshall attempts 
predict. Although an engineer who gained his experienc ¢ 
Germans in the Labour Corps in the last War, and in subsequey 
technical contacts with such firms as Krupp’s, the writer 4 
the difficulty as fundamentally a moral and educational one: 4 
new German reformation is needed.” But in the long inten 
required for this the European family will still, once victory j 
achieved, have to find a way of living with such a restless, si¢ 
and unruly member as Germany has shown herself to be. Colon 
Minshall’s proposals are chiefly based on the contention, whid 
is well argued, that neither Germany nor Prussia is a coherent 
unity, and that therefore there is the possibility of a natu 
devolution which would be widely accepted. Within a feden 
Germany the most varied forms of government would be pe 
missible ; monarchy might return to Austria, Bavaria or ee 
Prussia ; the chief thing is that the centralisation of Germany, 
in which the writer sees the most potent cause of Germ 
militarism, would he ended. Some readers, impressed with ow 
peril and the distance which apparently still divides us from ay 
substantial weakening of our deadly foe, may be impatient wit 
this theorising. But the tendency to be defensive and negatir 
should not be carried too far, and Colonel Minshall’s speculation, 
though not very original, are those of a balanced and modente 
observer. JOHN STAPLETON 


Lightning Tour 
Report on England. By Ralph Ingersoll Bodley Head. 7s. 6d 


Mr. INGERSOLL, editor of a New York paper, P.M., came 
London last autumn to see things for himself. He arrived afte 
the worst of the blitz was over, and rather too much publi 
was given to the statement on his return that “ in the mont 
of September, between Saturday, 7th September, and Sunday, 
15th September, Hitler almost took London—and didn’t know 
it.” Mr. Ingersoll is a newspaper-man, and occasionally (bu 
how occasionally compared with most of his colleagues!) ht 
finds it necessary to catch the attention with a startling point d 
view. Now that all his articles have been collected in book-fom 
we can see that remark in proportion—as the barker’s cry whid 
calls attention to his account of our domestic war, an accoutl 
more accurate, level-headed and entertaining than any that hi 
previously appeared. 

The blitz has produced only one work of literature—Mi 
Strachey’s Post D. Otherwise we have suffered from an enormou 
number of personal records—of which Miss Vera Brittains 5 
the worst—in which accuracy and objectivity have gone dow 
under the surf of emotion. Mr. Ingersoll, just because he Wa 
not personally involved and was enormously interested, allow 
us to see the war momentarily from the outside. We tha 
“ How exciting, how fascinating this would be if it was happet 
ing to someone else”; with fresh eyes we suddenly realise the 
changed face of London, as we drive into it with Mr. Ingerso 
from a south-coast port after a strange flight from a strang 
Lisbon, where the planes for England taxi off side by side wi 
swastikaed Fokkers bound for Berlin. We notice the tank-trip 
by the roadside, the fields bristling with stakes, the blacked-0t 
place names—and then the first bombed houses, the shelter sigs 
the diversions, the paper labels, each bearing the new address oft 
bank or a shop, dangling from a rope which bars off a devastattt 
street, the first black-out—the dramatic change from the day 
world to the night-world, peace or war separated by a shot 
twilight. It is fascinating so long as we believe that it is ™ 
happening to us. Watch the old lady sleeping by the ho 
d’oeuvre stand in the Dorchester; note the cubicle in the elegat 
shelter, once the Turkish baths, “reserved for Lord Halilax 
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CURRENT AFFAIRS 
Algernon Cecil 


FACING THE FACTS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


5s. net. 


“The facta which Mr. Cecil faces in his new 
book are... the facts which during the years 
between wars brought us where we are today... 
Mr. Cecil writes so quietly, all passion spent.” 

The Sphere. 
“This book is well worth reading . . . in many 
ways it bears a family likeness to Lord Cecil's 
recent book . . . both are sincere, serious and 
practical minded.” Spectator. 
“If only a qualifying examination had to be 
passed by anyone aspiring to the post of 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cecil's should be one 
of the ‘set’ books.” Truth. 


W. Dwight Whitney 


WHO 
ARE THE AMERICANS? 


7s. Od. net. 
“This book should have a very large sale... 
It is informative, accurate and readable . 
It is particularly to be hoped that this book 
will be widely read by Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament.” The Spectator. 
“A brilliant sketch which should be made 
compulsory reading for all writers and talkers 
on American affairs.” Times. 
“ Provides on almost every page some lucid state- 


ment of home truths about America.” 
New Statesman, 


THRILLERS AND ROMANCES 


7s. 6d. net. 
Francis D. Grierson 


THE 
INK STREET MURDER 


“One of his most enjoyable crime stories.” 
News-Chronicle. 


“A sound Wallacian crime thriller . . . very 
satisfying.” The Observer. 


Edward Murray 


THE FOUR LIARS 


“I enjoyed it.’—Milward Kennedy. 

“Mr. Murray has made something highly origi- 
nal out of the old familiar material . . . the 
last three chapters should surprise even the most 
hardened detective-fan.” John O London. 


Robert Glover 


THINGS HAPPEN 


oe . . * * . 
A novel of crime with an original twist.” 
News Chronicle. 


9s. net. 


Edgar Mittelholzer 


CORENTYNE THUNDER 


“A brilliant and relentless study of primitives 
- » a dramatic story of life and death.” 

Frank Swinnerton. 

“Odd beauty and haunting pathos . . . lives in 

the mind.” Times Literary Supplement. 


Thomas Macdonald 


THE PEAK 


« > . . . 
A delightful novel . . . immensely interesting 

story, vivid descriptions of Chinese scenes.” 
Nottingham Guardian. 
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John Murray 
EVELEIGH NASIDVS 


reminiscences 
I LIKE THE LIFE I LIVED 
A well-known publisher tells in this animated 
narrative of his often sensational achievements in 


the book world and of his contacts with many 
famous people. Illustrated, 9s. 





IN 
NAPOLEONIC DAYS 


1806—1821 


Extracts from the private diary of Augusta, Duchess 
of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, Queen Victoria’s maternal 
grandmother. 

Selected and Translated by 


H.R.H. THE PRINCESS BEATRICE 
Thisdiary iscuriously apposite and if Hitlerand Nazis 
be substituted for Napoleon and French, it might 
well have been written to-day. Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 





2nd Large Printing 

a ’ . 4 x ’ x 

KING GEORGE V 
By JOHN GORE 

“Passes the highest of all tests of biography.”— 
Sunday Times. 
** Successive generations will turn to his book with 
pleasure and profit.”—Observer. 
* Masterly skill.”°—Manchester Guardian. 
“Memorable and distinguished picture.”—The 
Times Illustrated, 18s. 








2nd Printing in hand 


’ x x AT Pll 
A PICTURE OF LIFE 
1872—1940 
By VISCOUNT MERSEY 
“* A richly embroidered picture of an interesting and 
useful life. Fascinating reading.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“This is a good book. Its author both has the 
things to say and knows how to say them.” —The 
Sunday Times. Illustrated, 18s. 








NEW FICTION 
IN MEMORY OF 
CHARLES 


By D. ERSKINE MUIR 


An outstandingly good murder story, founded on a 
real case which was famous in its day. The plot is 
ingenious and the delineation of character skilful. 

7s. 6d. 








UNIFORM or GLORY 


By P. C. WREN 
“ Major Wren back on his old stamping ground is 
good value for money.” — Sphere. 7s. 6d 


* All prices are NET. 
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(The editor of P.M., unfortunately, does not care for Lord 
Halifax: when other Ministers talked to him on the work of 
their departments “ Lord Halifax talked to me about the spirit 
of sacrifice.”) 

Mr. Ingersoll visited the shelters, and had the good fortune 
denied to Mr. Willkie of journalistic rather than official guides, 
so that he saw the worst as well as the best (his contrast 
between the Isle of Dogs and the Dorchester is sardonic but 
hardly unfair): he saw the East End and the West End; he 
talked to psychologists and Cabinet Ministers and Cockneys, 
wardens, firemen (whose organisation he admired profoundly) 
and airmen—they told him frankly of the deficiencies of 
American planes (“the American fighter-planes which we have 
sent to England are not fighting ”—this, of course, was in 
October). He was struck as any stranger must inevitably be by 
the Government’s failure to face the air-raid situation before it 
occurred, “ Despite a year of war there was really no shelter-pro- 
vision at all until the bombs actually came down, and then they 
were makeshift.” (How makeshift they still are, after nine 
months of blitz, any A.R.P. worker will witness.) The book is 
not written in terms of adulation; there are as many stories of 
muddle as of heroism; of selfishness as of self-sacrifice, but it 
does give an honest picture (inaccurate only in small details), 
and it is written with imaginative sympathy—which is better 
than emotional sympathy—and with tact. A journalist who 
writes “one feels there is a quality of indecency in the eagerness 
of one’s curiosity, an intrusion on something extremely personal 
and intimate of which one is not really a part” is a journalist 
one trusts. 

One point is puzzling: in his description of our air-defences 
there are blanks. Apparently the Ministry ot Information 
cabled to the author: “ Two passages relating our secret devices 
... earnestly plead omission for security reasons . empha- 
sise this very important.” Were the Ministry really so lavish in 
their information to a foreign journalist as to give him the means 
to endanger our defences, at the very time when they were pro- 
moting the Silent Column at home? GRAHAM GREENE. 


Muddle, Mess and Make-believe 


The Politics of Food. By George Darling. (Routledge. §s.) 


THe words muddle, mess and make-believe have often been 
applied to British policy, and one rises from reading this book 
with the feeling that if anything deserves them it is our food- 
policy. It is an interestingly written book, breathless perhaps, 
in which the author has used to the full his experience in the 
cooperative movement, in advertising and in journalism to put 
before the public an account of what has happened, is happening 
and should happen in the Government undertaking of feeding 
the people. The last words of the book are, “It is for the 
purpose of helping housewives to understand ... the things 
they should strive for that this book has been written.” It is to 
be hoped that the housewife will read it, and not only she but 
everyone who has the slightest interest in winning the war and 
the ensuing peace. 
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The Food (Defence Plans) Department was set up by 
Board of Trade in 1936. There is no doubt, for the brack * 
words of the title make it plain, what the Department wall 
tended to do, but the only practical outcome of 
work seems to have been the purchase of a 
whale-oil and sugar. At the time of the purchase we read of 3 
as of a remarkably large purchase, but according to the 
author the ridiculous mouse brought to birth by the mountainoy 
travail of the Board’s Food Department (Defence Plans mar 
you) represented one per cent. of our annual consumption q 
foodstuffs! At one time in 1917 we had but three weeks’ foog 
in the country, and folks who are aware of that fact stil] shive 
at the recollection. Yet all that we could do in preparation fog 
defence was to store approximately four days’ reserve. The 
Minister of Agriculture, later than the appointment of this 
Department, told the House of Commons, according tO the 
author, that he would look a fool if he prepared for a war thy 
did not happen. And then, of all things, the then Prime Ministe 
promoted him to be Minister of Food! Which of the thre 
muddle, mess or make-believe, was predominant in this it js py 
easy to say. 

The author’s account of the Morrison days at the Ministry ¢ 
Food makes one realise, if it had not been realised before, thy 
the Ministry had little conception of its intended function, }y 
the last war Lord Rhondda believed it was wrong for anyone ty 
exploit the war-situation for personal gain. Under Morrison 
the author says, the public’s Christmas generosity was cynically 
used to raise the price of meat. Everyone who shopped 
poorer neighbourhoods knows that this rise in price prevented 
the poor from buying meat, for when rationing was introduced 
large surpluses of meat were left on the butchers’ hands an 
anyone more well-to-do could purchase meat far beyond the 
amount to which his coupons entitled him. 

Apparently the Ministry had no knowledge, and doubtless stil 
has little knowledge, of the distribution of spending-capacity, | 
fixed the ration of butter at 4 oz. a week to find that that ration 
was not taken up. The Ministry was unaware of families » 
poor that they could not afford to buy 4 oz. of butter per head 
They raised this ration for a time to 8 oz. At that time there 
was not enough butter in the country to supply everyone with 
8 oz. per week! The civil servant was up to his old game of 
concealing poverty in the country from the community. 

All this and much more concerning the Ministry’s incapacity 
to provide “Food for all at prices all can afford” (Lor 
Woolton’s broadcast policy) owing to its refusal to use the point 
system of food-control, to ration foods while controlling prices 
and to group foods dietetically, and owing to its tenderness 
towards vested interests and the small retailer (understandable 
perhaps in that super-retailer, Lord Woolton) will be found in 
this brief book of two hundred pages. We recommend it to dl 
who wish to see politics in food superseded by a food policy. 

V. H. Mottram. 
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Murder Everywhere 


Evil Under the Sun. By Agatha Christie. (Crime Club. 
Murderer’s Vanity. By Hulbert Footner. (Crime Club. 
Guilty! By Lee Thayer. (Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d.) 
By Hook or By Crook. By R. A. T. Walling. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
The Four Liars. By Edward Murray. 
7s. 6d.) 
James Tarrant, Adventurer. By Freeman Wills Crofts. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 8s. 3d.) 
Sealed Room Murder. By R. Penny. 
Room Number Six. By Jefferson Farjeon. (Crime Club. 7s. 6d. 
The Little Captain. By H.C. Bailey. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
Don’t Ask Questions. By John P. Marquand. (Robert Hale. 7s. 6d 
Appleby on Ararat. By Michael Innes. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Maigret Sits It Out. By Georges Simenon. (Routledge. &:. 
AGATHA CHRISTIE does not disappoint her admirers in Evil Under 
the Sun; the puzzle is deftly mounted with the customary 
economy, and is.then broken by Poirot with the precise pomp 
which so nearly resembles a Guards regiment manoeuvring # 
the slow march. The scene is laid in an exclusive Cornish reson 
with a suitably macabre holiday atmosphere of servants in white 
tie and tails to serve breakfast, adolescent agonies and_bortd 
parents flirting in the wrong pairs. If one can make any objec 
tion it is that the weather is too good, a spell of unbroken — 
weather outlasting a Poirot investigation on the Cornish = 
strains the reader’s credulity almost to breaking-pount. Tee 
captious may also take exception to the way in which the iat 
of an unusually charming drug-trafficker is left in the air—but 
this is a minor point. ee: 
As practised, but not as graceful as Mrs. Christie, Hulbert 
Footner produces a sound, technically unexceptionable story. I 
the final chapter is a little awkward, it does at least sew up evel 
conceivable thread about which the reader could be curious, ev 
going so far as to clear up the affairs of the heart of the minor 
characters. A somewhat old-fashioned type of Americal 
detective-story, Murderer’s Vanity mounts its puzzle fairly and 


7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 
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FALSE TEETH 


and comfort with confidence 


A denture which, owing to gum shrinkage, 
no longer fits perfectly, is painful and em- 
barrassing. To restore comfort with confi- 
dence Dentists recommend KOLYNOS 
DI NTURE FIXATIVE, prepared speci- 
fically to make false teeth fit firmly. Sprinkled 
evenly but sparingly on the contact surface 
of the plate, KOLYNOS DENTURE 
FIXATIVE will hold it in position for 
many hours. From all Chemists in 1/3d 
Sprinkler tins for pocket or handbag ; also 
in the large ‘ Economy’ size, 3/3d. 
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DEAD END! 





No longer young and faced with the grim 
prospect of continued unemployment and 
semi-starvation, this man is typical of 
thousands of talented musicians to whom war 
has brought real poverty and dire distress. 
Supported entirely by voluntary contribu- 
tions, the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund dis- 
tribute thousands of pounds annually among 
out of work, sick and destitute musicians. 


Please send a donation, large or small, to: 
Baroness Ravensdale, 
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BENEVOLENT FUND 











By day and by night 


THE MEN OF 
THE MERCHANT NAVY 








are in constant danger as they bring us our daily food 
and the materials that 
* * 7. 
will give us victory 
During their brief spells ashore between voyages 
they need a few days’ (comparative) rest, and since 





1830, we have existed to supply this, and all other 
needs of seamen. 

Subscriptions and donations should be sent to the 
Chairman, Admiral H. L. P. Heard, C.B., DS.O. 


The Sailors’ Home and Red Ensign Club 















f Gervase Elwes) 


16 JOHN STREET, BEDFORD ROW, W.C.1 








_ Dock Street, London Docks, E.1 
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feeds the clues to the reader as the detective finds them. The 
crime is ingenious, and the unravelling of it brings in a fairly 
robust thriller-element. 

Guilty! is a nasty bit of sub-Wodehouse prose which is 
redeemed by the ingenuity of the puzzle and the originality of 
the story, which involves that mysterious American phenomenon 
the broadcast ventriloquist turn, an old Etonian butler, and some 
crack-shot midgets. It is good fun in spite of the dreary 
language. 

By Hook or By Crook, The Four Liars and fames Tarrant, 
Adventurer, are of the plain-puzzle type with no nonsense about 
literary trimmings or realism, just the author putting up a puzzle 
to the reader with the answer at the back of the book. Mr. 
Walling’s puzzle is good, and the presentation is scrupulously 
fair. The Four Liars is an engaging bit of insolence which makes 
use of the most time-worn situations by a dashing use of double 
bluff. The name Freeman Wills Crofts conveys almost all that 
needs to be said about James Tarrant, Adventurer. Inspector 
French is the avenging fury who hunts down his criminal in a 
medical underworld of patent-medicine makers; as the wrapper 
says, “ A New Inspector French Novel,” and either you like it or 
you don’t. 

Sealed Room Murder is a puzzle with a good deal of nonsense 
about it; the purist will object to a strip of carpet twenty-six feet 
long as part of a weapon and to a victim who behaves like a nine- 
pin. Mr. Penny is fair to the reader, but it is iittle use being 
fair about facts that are incredible. Room Number Six is a light- 
hearted story, a guessing game rather than a true puzzle-story, 
sufficiently light-hearted to make the nonsense unimportant. The 
victim here is the inventor of a system of anti-gas protection by 
inoculation, a point which makes it clear that the thing must 
either be swallowed whole or not at all. 

The Little Captain, Don’t Ask Questions and Appleby on 
Ararat are strong additions to the swelling list of Axis thrillers. 
H. C. Bailey works away from a conventional murder-at-the- 
lonely-cottage to a spy-story with fifth column trimmings. The 
story uses the coincidence with a persistence only equalled by 
the harp-playing Marx brother, but the pace is good and the story 
exciting. Mr. Marquand is neat and tight in his writing, and 
his new Nipponese secret service man is an agreeable character; 
the story moves rapidly to its climax along an exotic Caribbean 
route. Mr. Michael Innes’ story unrolls amid a brisk rattle of 
Donnish wit, references to Warton’s Pleasures of Melancholy, 
the Plumed Serpent, and other semi-private jokes of the bookish. 








BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
respect to those of foreign Spas. The medical profession 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads” and learn more about these marvellous 
“Waters of the Sun.” Still or Aerated. 











Rose-petal jam has charms when taken rarely, but it m 
sickening staple; one begins to lament. that Dorothy pe 
opened up the fresh track now thronged by such a hen) 
giggling travellers. The story under all the ormulu is pretr a 
with a nice blend of detective-work and rapid action, but 


Of the two new Maigret stories it is difficult to speak 
author has almost dropped the police side of the Inspes,1 
work, and the first story in particular is a sustained cry ot ad 
about the law and the working of justice. The Man of lend 
kills, an aged bargee appears in the garments of Primitive Ly 
to claim the blood-price, and Maigret as the agent of R 
Mosaic Law appears to lift the scales of justice in trempy 
hands and to protect and destroy his quarry. It is a ha 
exhibition of the post-Freudian dilemma and the Paralysis of ty 
will that comes of examining the roots of action too deeply 
doubt and agony of the first story is underlined by the 
in which Maigret runs down a murderer after his retirement wig 
the aid of an unregistered prostitute and various ratting Membey 
of a white-slave-cum-dope gang. Here everyone is Outside thy 
law. Maigret has no legal status, and the hares and hound 
circle among each other and swap identity now and again, Te 
regular police work against an innocent man, a member of ther 
own organisation, the criminal is a police-informer and head ¢ 
a gang simultaneously. There is no mercy, and justice is serie 
by kicking holes in the law and acting with greater ruthlessnes 
than the criminals. It is a little disturbing in its intensity, a; 
one found a man afraid to go out for fear of slipping betwee 
the molecules of the road-surface into the bowels of the art 
Simenon seems to be in the depressing circumstances gf ; 
Manichean who yet does not believe that man is capable ¢ 
turning towards the light, much less of fighting his way back» 
it. But the connexion of Manicheanism and detective stories j 
scarcely germane to the matter of making out library-lists, 


JOHN Farrer, 


FINANCE AND _ INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 












































MARKETS were badly in need of a tonic, and the Syria mor 
has provided it. For some weeks it has been plain that ther 
was no lack of funds available for investment, but the ownes 
of these surplus bank balances have been content to stay on th 
side-lines. Fortunately, prices showed little sign of relapsing, » 
that would-be investors who were waiting for a better chance to 
get in have been disappointed. Now that the news from the wa 
front is slightly more inspiring, funds are being moved—yery 
cautiously—into investments. Gilt-edged are getting most 
the buying support, but this is nowadays the normal proces 
Even a modest rise in gilt-edged prices is bound to set up: 
ripple demand for other well-secured investments. 




































EASTERN BANK RESULTS 

The Eastern Bank did well last year to show a net profit d 
£102,390, or only £2,000 less than in 1939. Business in mos 
of the areas in which the bank operates was beset by abnor 
difficulties which resulted in a contraction in demand for loa 
and acceptances. Like most other banks, this institution wa 
therefore driven to employ its larger deposit resources on shot 
term. Cash and bills receivable rose by £1,122,444, of whid 
£706,875 took the form of British and Indian Treasury Bils 
Shareholders again get a 6 per cent. dividend, and both & 
contingencies account and the property account receive transfes 
of £20,000. 

In his survey the chairman explains a new balance-sheet item 
of £286,601, which appears under the head “ Freehold Property 
in India.” These properties were taken over some years a 
after they had been mortgaged as collateral security agai 
advances made to merchants in India. While the revenue} 
satisfactory, the bank intends to dispose of them at a favourabt 
opportunity. 


DUNLOP RUBBER POSITION 


Stockholders in the Dunlop Rubber Company have no caus 
for complaint at the 1940 results. Net profits of £3,002,0% 
against £2,853,000 in 1939, are convincing proof that 
organisation has adapted itself successfully to war-time oo 
ditions. In how many ways operations have been hamper 
becomes clear when one reads Sir George Beharrell’s speech # 
the meeting. The Purchase Tax, limitation of supplies and & 
Prices of Goods Act had all provided complications, and 1 
and strange conditions had occurred in the distributive fil 
from week to week and sometimes from day to day. Judg 
against this background the working profits in the home matt 
are encouraging. Even more surprising is the fact that & 








(Continued on page 642) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
———— 


DUNLOP RUBBER 








IMPROVED EXPORT TRADE 








forty-second ordinary general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber 






grr was held on Tuesday, June roth, in London, Sir J. George 
Bebarrell, D.S.O. (the chairman) presiding. 





The following is a summary of the statement hy the chairman 
creulaied with the directors’ report and accounts for the 
year 1940: 

When he last addressed the shareholders the conversion of the 
national economy from a peace to a war basis was still in a compara- 
tively early stage, but the tendency, as the war went on, for trading 
conditions to become more and more abnormal was fully foreseen. 
Since that time the purchase tax, the limitation of supplies and 
control of materials had been brought into effect. In all the circum- 
stances it was very satisfactory that they had been able more than to 





















0 
ot intain in 1940 the good trading results of 1939. Their factories 
tad fe man! : preemie sssillng Th. Se . 
is series in this country had been fully occupied, many branches of their normal 
hles business having held up remarkably well. Indeed, their export busi- 
STE ness actually showed a substantial advance in earnings on the 
ty, as jf preceding year. 
betwee The net profit for the year amounted to £3,002,000, compared with 
: Cart, {2,853,000 in 1939. The provision for taxation amounted to 
*S of aM (1,742,000, which represented an increase of £715,000 over that for 
Dable of ME the preceding year. In addition the board had provided £650,000 
back MM towards the 1941-42 income-tax liability. That did not represent the 
tOries jg whole burden that the Dunlop group of companies had had to bear, 
8, as the charge for taxation in the accounts of the subsidiary and 
sub-subsidiary companies amounted to £1,666,000. The total provision 
TELD. for the year under review amounted, therefore, to £4,058,000, com- 






pared with £2,388,000. That great increase had inevitably made a 
heavy inroad upon the balance of profits available for distribution. 
After providing for the Preference dividends the board recommended 
a dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary stock and a bonus of 
2 per cent. 

He would like to convey a very special message of thanks to the 
company’s employees of all grades, who had to contend with un- 






















































mor 
thee exampled difficulues. The call for A.R.P. workers had been heavy 
wher and had met with a magnificent response. 
Qn the Shareholders would realise how exceedingly difficult the processes 
ng, of distribution had become. Such measures as the purchase tax, the 
nce tp limitation of supplies and the Prices of Goods Act had provided 
“@ many complications and. in addition, new and strange conditions 
© Wa occurred in the distributive field from week to week, and sometimes 
very from day to day. Fortunately their sales organisations had adapted 
st OM themselves admirably to the unusual circumstances, and he believed 
ocesi ™ that their resource was assisting to increase the company’s prestige 
up ig and good will with both trade and public. In concentrating upon 
essential work the company was sometimes unable promptly to meet 
all the requirements of what might be termed the “ civilian market.” 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
it of 
mos 
mi EASTERN BANK, LIMITED 
oans 
Well Tue following is a summary of the statement of the chairman, Sir 
or James Leigh-Wood, K.B.E., C.B., C.M.G., which has been circulated 
im with the report and accounts for the past year: 
ils _It is my pleasant duty to report a reasonably satisfactory outcome 
th#® in your affairs for the year 1940, as the net profit of £102,390 is but 
fes@ £2,000 lower than that of 1939. 
_ The board decided in March to declare a second interim dividend 
in lieu of the customary final dividend, and were pleased to be in a 
2} position to maintain the total rate of 6 per cent. per annum. After 
“my having paid this second interim dividend of £40,000 and transferring 
ag) 420,000 each to contingencies and property accounts, a carry-forward 
ing of £84,671 is shown. 
i _ The current and deposit accounts at £8,820,000 show a further 
be increase of £618,000, which is of no peculiar significance, as the 
experience is general among banks. This addition, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the decrease of £798,000 in advances and £181,000 in 
acceptances, evidences contraction in the requirements of our custo- 
mers, following necessary control of the movement of commodities 
™ by the several Governments concerned. The liquid position is again 
strengthened by the increase of £1,122,444 in cash and bills receivable 
Mi combined, of which £706,875 is in British and Indian Government 
» Treasury bills Concurrently there has been a reduction of £443,000 
cM iM securities 
4 Notwithstanding handicaps, India, as one of the greatest primary 
i Producing countries in the world, as well as an important manufac- 
ym =‘“ring country, has been prosperous on the whole, and the outstanding 
' evidence lies in her ability to repay in the fiscal year ended March 31st 
, last no less than £71,000,000 of her sterling loans from surplus 
, balances. A somewhat similar comment applies to Ceylon, the Straits 
: Settlements and Irak in so far as production of raw products is 
f concerned 
: We have had no recent news of our affairs in Baghdad and up 
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open. 





we know that at the port of Basra the bank has remained 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





VENEZUELAN OIL CONCESSIONS 







THE annual general meeting of the Venezuelan Oil Concessions, Ltd., 
will be held at Shell-Mex House, London, on June 2oth. 

The statement of the chairman (Sir Andrew Agnew, C.B.E.), which 
has been circulated with the report and accounts, is as follows: 

Ladies and gerfttlemen,—Anticipating your approval, I am circulating 
with the annual report and accounts the remarks which I should other- 
wise have made at the annual general meeting. This will enable share- 
holders to obtain all the available information at minimum incon- 
venience to themselves and will involve minor savings in various 
directions. 

As you will observe, the report is considerably shorter than pre- 
viously, it having been decided to eliminate all information regarding 
production and field operations. 

I shall refer briefly to the accounts. You will note that profit for 
the year is £1,103,666, which is £178,318 lower than last year, but 
for the reasons already given I do not propose to compare the two 
years’ results in detail. Turning to the balance-sheet you will see 
that capital expenditure has fallen to the low level of £357,000, which 
comprises mainly routine requirements of well casing, pumping units, 
and machinery. Your board is satisfied that adequate allowance has 
been made for depreciation. Scocks of materials have increased from 
£1,161,000 to £1,564,000, owing partly to higher purchase costs and 
partly to the necessity, under present conditions, of buying further 
ahead of requirements than is customary. Oil in stock, debtors, 
investments at market value and cash together total £2,156,000, and 
creditors, including taxation reserves, bills payable and other liabilities, 

,2,294,000. Of this latter figure £1,366,000 represents taxation 
reserves. 

There is one event to which I should like to refer—namely, the 
change in the Venezuelan Presidency, which took place in April last. 
The term of the outgoing President, General Eleazar Lopez Contreras, 
who took office in 1936, has by common consent represented an 
outstanding epoch in the development of Venezuela. His successor, 
General Medina, is a man with similar democratic outlook and ideals, 
and I feel that we may look forward with confidence to a continuation 
of the country’s political, social, and economic progress. I should 
not like to omit, even from this short statement, a word of apprecia- 
tion from the board, and I am sure also from the shareholders, of the 
valuable services which have again been rendered by our management 
and staff, both in Venezuela and at home. Numerous members of 
the staff have, of course, joined the services, which throws an added 
strain on those remaining, and the important work which they are 
doing is much appreciated. 

The formal resolutions will be proposed at the meeting in the 
usual way. 


ARGENTINE ESTATES OF BOVRIL, LTD. 





PRESIDING at the thirty-third ordinary general meeting of Argentine 
Estates of Bovril, Ltd., held on June 9th in London, Lord Luke (the 
chairman said that some companies nowadays sent their chairman’s 
speech with the reports and paid the dividends after the meeting. 
They had reversed the order and sent the dividend cheques with the 
report but retained their remarks for this meeting—not that there was 
a great deal now to say about the company’s operations, which were, 
as in the past, divided into two parts. First the running of the estates, 
dealing with cattle stocks of over a quarter-million head, and, 
secondly, the manufacture in the factory at Santa Elena of corned 
beef to meet Government orders. There was, more or less, the usual 
comparatively small profit on the cattle, most of which were nowadays 
sold to outside freezing works, that was to say, not to their own 
works at Santa Elena. 

As regarded the factory, he thought there might be a slight margin 
of profit on the corned beef and the by-products, but it certainly was 
only sufficient to cover a part of the plant depreciation charge and, of 
course, nothing towards interest on the capital employed. 

As shareholders knew, the company had added an _ up-to-date 
frigorifice to their factory five years ago, but because they happened 
to be a British firm and not on a list of importers accepted by the 
Board of Trade at the time of the first Anglo-Argentine meat contract 
in 1933, they were not permitted by the Board of Trade to import 
into England frozen beef from their own freezing works at Santa 
Elena, the others who happened to have had some of this long- 
established entry quota were allowed to use the company’s freezing 
works and ship the beef from it into England 

In these days, when much overseas industry was closed down, one 
should perhaps be pleased that the staff and workpeople had been 
kept in employment. 

It had, of course, been a year full of difficulties, not only here, 
but in the Argentine, and he felt sure shareholders would like to 
convey their thanks for the past and expression of confidence for the 
future to Mr. Ellison and Mr. Baggott and all those who served 
under them on the estates and in the factories. 

As he had mentioned, they sent the preference shareholders a 
dividend of 3 per cent. with the reports. If towards the end of this 
year the accounts seemed to warrant it, they hoped to be able to 
send shareholders 3 per cent. in December, instead of holding it 
for issue at the time of the annual meeting. Considering the very 
large sums they had invested in their estates and factories, the accounts 
were certainly nothing to be elated about, though as companies 
working in the Argentine went at present, they had a showing better 
than many 

‘he report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 640) 
group’s export trade yielded substantially higher profits in 1940 
than in 1939. 
SMITH’S CRISPS PROGRESS 
Smith’s Potato Crisps is one of those businesses which seems 
to be able to beat its own records whether there be peace or 
war. As Sir Herbert Morgan explained to the shareholders, 
ordinary civilian demands are now being reinforced by consider- 
able demand from the troops. Apparently there has been some 
pressure on available supplies, but so far serious shortages have 
been avoided. Earnings have again covered the 32} per cent. 
dividend by an ample margin and the company has added to its 
liquid resources. At the date of the balance-sheet there was a 
cambined hoiding of cash and investments amounting to over 
£250,000. 
RECORD GOLD OUTPUT 
Mr. John Martin’s review at the Rand Mines meeting leaves 
no room for doubt that the South Africa gold-mining industry 
is playing its full part in the Empire war effort. Output has 
reached new records, the higher price has raised working profits 
and the bulk of the increased earnings have been paid out in 
taxation to the Union Government. The labour position, too, 
it seems, has improved. Native labour supply was better last 
year than in 1939 and had increased still further in 1941. 








We give good terms for annuities : 
e.g. at age 75, £15:8:2% for men, 
and £12:18:1% for women. 


We also grant special annuities with 
a refund at death of part of the 
purchase price. 


Write for details 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No commission 


No shareholders 











THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 357. Capital Authorised and Issued, £1 }00,000; Paid-up Capita! 
£4,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors, £8,000,000 Not capable of being 
called up except in the event of and for the purpose of the Bank being wound up 

£12,000,000 Reserve Fund, @3,.250,000; A&pecial Currency Reserve, £1,600,000 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian States 
and Dominion of New Zealand TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are alse made 
ynmercial and Circular Letters of Credit and Travellers’ Cheques issued. BILLS 
are purchased or sent for Collection DEPOSITS are received for Sxed periods on 
terms which may be ascertained on application 

HEAD OFFICE: 71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
WEST END AGENCY: 15, CARLOS PLACE, W.1 





NATION although at War cannot allow the 

work of one hundred years—bringing tubercu- 
losis under control—to stop. Your help is needed. 
If you could see the quiet courage and dawning hope 
in the Wards of Brompton Hospital you would not 
hesitate. Will you send your gift to-day to Treasurer, 
Brompton Hospital, London, S.W.3. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 

£2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 

Zealand, Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 

Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 

Deposits for fixed periods received. 
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“ THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No, ll 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword putas | 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “ os. 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes wi 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the ; 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution é. 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions ‘ 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery con 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] ~ 
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. Desperate pastoral effor ( 
words) (2, 4, 2, 2, §). 

. Washes out (6). 

. Lapse in art, but may be 
come a musician (10). 

. Insectival version of Kather 
ine’s performance (3 words) 
(4, 4, 3). 

. Links of commerce? (2 words) 

(5, 6). 
. Leggings for navvies? (10). 

7. A bit off the furniture (4). 
. Silent bells; not because 
they are depressed (4). 

. Toss it up (0). 
. Appearance (6). 

3. Tree yielding lozenges? (6. 

. Page but not buttons (4). 
SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 


. He puts up some of the 
money (10). 
. Cooper provides a finder for 
this (4). 
. The converse of past 
present (three words) 


onDT 


and 
3, 


3, 4). 
. This water might be stolen 
(6). 
3. Take it from rr (5). 
. Employees a penny short (4). 
16. “From _ scenes like these 
old ’s grandeur springs ” 
(Burns) (6). 
. Buy trivial linen out of this 
(1 §). 
. It probably would not satisfy 
an autograph hunter (6). 
. A little too short and exalted 
to carry one’s clubs (4). 
24. In case it’s incomplete (5). 
. They come to rest (6). 
. A running record (2 words) 
(5, 5). 
. Loaned by audiences (4). 
. A husband usually does even 
before he proposes (3 words) 
(4, 2, 4). 


DOWN 


. What’s up is down. No up 
(4). 

. Sombre cards 

endeavour (6). 

4. Academician dished (6). 


SOLUTION ON JUNE 27th 
The winner of Crossword No. 116 is F. H. Valpy, Woo 
Rising, West Moors, Dorset. 
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for victorious 
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—TIFUL BUTTERMERE (via Cockermouth), 

Beer Duce nart of Lakeland. Vicroria Horst, 

Telephone 2 

IS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
Sole makers: HOWARTHS, 

Tins, 1,9, 2/10, §/-. 





is 
PLATT 
> sure, , oe 
Jjuding Boots’ branches. 
- Crooksmoor, Sheffield, ro. 





7)0OKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
B gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers 
Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send t 
tator Office 








amen. G 
“Canteen,” The Spe 


IN this comfortable old farmhouse we offer safety and 
’ abundant food from our own lands. Splendid 
xenery, rough shooting. car for guests. No children. 
fusrcuuRCH, Hittisleigh, Devon. 35 SEOs 
, ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 
L copy 3d., 1,000 words —Miuss N. MCFARLANE (C 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex 
}FINIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica, 
\ Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered. —WALLACE HEATON,LTD.,127 NewBond St..W.1 
Iss OLLIV IER.—Colonic immgatuon 
\ tion, obesity, headaches. Wel. 9711 
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FORE WORK NEEDS MORE MONEY is 
M common enough in these days, but in the case of 
Gays Hospital, S.E.1, the lack of money presents grave 
difficulties. A gift to APPBAL SECRETARY will be greatly 
appreciated. 

T DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 







ASSOCIATION appeals for help for a poor lady 
gaffering from tuberculosis in both lungs. (Case 32). 
PLEASE send your donations to Appeal “S,” 
14 Brook Green, W’.6 


"HE plus B. of Wheatmeal plus pure “ Bermaline ”’ 
| Extract of Barley Malt, make BERMALINE 
BREAD even more invigorating. Ask Baker, or write 
Beamatine, Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 

















- ot umes bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
4. arries on national work for happy marriage and 
} parenthood under frightful difficulties Nurses and 
doctors for persona! visits; al! letters answered. DR 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remaining rich to hel 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St.. London. W.1 
6) T. LONG tobacco soothes the blow 
When schemes “go off in smoke,” you know. 





TWPRITE FOR PR( )FIT.—Send tor tree booklet — 
. e Gate W8 


\ 











HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


EFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 






Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
PRHA. Lrp. Sr. Ggorce’s House 
Street, W.1. 







Regent 














STOP THAT > 
COLD WITH : 


















From your Chemist 2/3 £ 34 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 


THE NATION CANNOT AFFORD COLDS 
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“In the Plain of 
Armageddon it is 
difficult to obtain 
Tobacco at all” 


From a Barneys Smoker in Palestine 


Stationed as 1 am in the Plain of Armasgiddon 
"ot as wery dificult to obtain any Tobacco at all, 
"' One day, however, 1 was fortunate enonch to 


"see in a small Arab shop some 34 lb. tins of 
Barneys Tobacco. 

Although | have tried many brands I have not 
come acros ne with the same even smokin 
"and flavour of your Tobacco, and I shali hope 


a 


''to write you im 20 year time and endorse 
" these remarks. | need hardly add that, due t 
"* the ' Ever-Fresh’ vacuum packing, the Tobacco 


" was im a state of freshness that can only be 

"' described as amazing."’ 
To the ends of all the Earth Barneys makes 
its cheery way. This Barneys, which a few 
short years ago had but a local sale amongst 
the discriminating smokers around Edin- 
burgh, is now smoked and loved wherever 
white men go. 
If you are seeking a Tobacco of outstanding 
goodness, a Tobacco which you can depend 
upon to give you, as the letter above 
whimsically suggests, a score of years of 
satisfying smoking, make a trial of “ Ever 
Fresh ” Barneys. 
Cool, sweet-smoking, even-burning, never 
failing in its friendly, satisfying charm, 
Barneys will probably set you up in pipe 
joy until the end of your smoking days. 


.. yet he gets 


Sarneys 


factory-fresh 








Barneys (medium), Punchbowle (fal/), Parsons 
Pleasure (mild). In ‘‘EVERFRESH"’ Tins 1/93d. oz. 
RBADY-FILLS: Cartons of 12, 1/94d. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(1p 


I94I 
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EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


ABERDEEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 





d onaennies 

The School Boarding House has vacancies tor boys 
five years of age and upwards. Prospectuses of the 
School and of the Boarding House may be had on 
application to the RECTOR 


YT. PAUL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BROOK GREEN 
.) HAMMERSMITH, W.6.—The next EXAMINA- 
TION for FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS will 
take place on TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY and 
THURSDAY, JULY 1s, 16, 17. These Scholarships 
exempt the holders from payment of tuition tees. 
(Minimum age of entry, 12.)—Application should be 
made to the High Mistress at the School. The last day 
for the registration of Candidates is Monday, June 30. 
No application will be accepted after the date fixed 


JDUBLIC AND SCHOOLS 


PREPARATORY 
YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associa- 
tion of Preparatory Schools, 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c 
tos. 6d. net. 





APPOINTMENTS 


> aeecmeeaninnr- TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 

Applications are invited for the post of PRINCIPAL. 

The scope of the School, which is the centre of Adult 
Education in Cambridge and district, is both humane 
and vocational. Provision is made for social and recrea- 
tional activities; there are canteen, games room and 
common rooms, and a Club Supervisor is being ap- 
pointed to the Staff. 

The institution includes a day junior school of 200; a 
School of Art; day and evening courses (some in prepa- 
ration for National Certificates) in Printing, Building, 
Engineering, Commerce, Domestic Science, Languages, 
Literature and Music. The School is fully equipped 
with workshops, laboratories, gymnasium, playing field 
and garden. 

Applicants should be graduates of a British Univer- 
sity, or should possess equivalent qualifications. 

The annua! salary will be £700, rising by annual in- 
crements of £25 to £850; in fixing the beginning sz 
allowance will be made for experience and qualificatio 

A form of application (which must be returned 
by 24th June 1941) together with a prospectus of the 
School, will be sent, on receipt of stamps to the value of 
3d., by the Epucation Secretary, Cambridgeshire 
Education Committee, Shire Hall, Cambridge. 


] |‘ eiaieeeeennes COUNTY COUNCIL 




















Applications are invited for the post of youth Organiser 
in the Watford District. Salary £250 p.a. the post will 
be in the first place for 1 year and candidates should 
possess experience in special work, particularly among 
young people. Applications should be accompanied by 
3 recent testimonials and should be sent to the unde!- 
signed before June 21st, 1941. J. H. Newsom. 

Chief Education Officer, County Hall, Hertford. 





my BRAEMARs are 


wearing out, too! 


Which will last longer—the war or your 
Braemars ? Make sure—ask her to send 
your Braemar Sportswear and Under- 
wear for a ‘ Stitch-in-Time’. This new 
service will repair, re-shape, or whatever 
you want; and this applies to Ladies’ 
Braemar garments, too. Ask your Brae- 
mar retailer about it, or write to the ad- 
dress below for booklet giving full details. 


SEND THEM TO THE 










SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR RETAILER) 
INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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‘To keep the Blood, 
Pressure normal’\ 


That anxiety, excitement, alarm, and nervous irritation aggravate a 
susceptibility to abnormal blood pressure, especially in later life, is 
well-known. That ‘ Phyllosan’ brand tablets, taken regularly three times 
a day before meals, have a stabilising effect upon blood-pressure has been 
demonstrated both by clinical tests and by everyday experience over 
many years. 

A doctor writes : 


ee 


As one of the first prescribers of ‘ Phyllosan’ 1 should 
like to add my word of commendation to those which you have no doubt 
received. I have found it useful in cases of hypertension where there are 
no signs of organic disease. It seems to keep the blood pressure normal. 
I cannot speak too highly of ‘ Phyllosan’ in regard to its use in this condition 
and I shall continue to prescribe it as before.” —., M.B. 
No less important in this time of stress is the fortifying effect of 
‘Phyllosan” tablets upon the heart and their revitalizing effect upon the 
whole organism. 

Just two tiny tablets three times a day before meals! But if you take the 
tablets regularly, the results will astonish you. 








***Phyllosan’ 
is more 


than a tonic— 
it is a 
creative force 
in the 


system” 














Nothing to equal 
‘Phyllosan’ 


I am 60 years of age, and recently 
took up A.R.P. work. My blood 
pressure was getting very high and| 
commenced taking ‘ Phyllosan. | 
soon found my condition improving 
I don’t know of anything to equa 
‘Phyllosan’ for rejuvenating the 
system.” (Mr.) - 


Start taking 


PHYLLOSAN 


BRAND TABLETS 


to revitalize your Blood, fortify your Heart, relieve Arterial Tension, correct 


abnormal! Blood Pressure, strengthen your Nerves, increase your Vital Force 


Of all chemists: 3/5, 5/8 (double quantity), and 20/-. Including Purchase Tax. 


med apart from the registered trade mark ‘ Phyllocan h is the property and denotes the products of Natural Chemicals, Ut 





— 
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